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CHAPTER  I 

THE  ENCHANTED  ORAXGE  GROVE. 

Not  quite  three  years  after  the  events  re- 
counted in  the  last  chapter,  a  young  English- 
man might  have  been  seen  strolling  along 
the  country  which  lies  between  Nice  and 
Monaco. 

Tall  and  fair,  with  an  open  countenance 
and  bright,  laughing  eyes,  the  reader  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Colin  Eraser, 
now  a  fine-looking  young  man  of  six  or 
seven-and-twenty. 

He  had  been  wandering  somewhat  lazily 
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along,  for  the  heal;  was  very  overpowering, 
and  he  was  hoping  every  moment  to  find 
some  shade,  when  his  ear  was  suddenly 
caught  by  the  sound  of  voices  not  far  distant, 
and  he  stopped  short  and  listened. 

What  he  heard  evidently  excited  his 
surprise  and  his  interest,  for  he  at  once 
left  the  dusty  road,  and  turned  off  to  the 
right  upon  a  mule  track,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  lead  to  the  spot  from  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded.  Following  this  little  path, 
he  found  himself  being  led  further  down  into 
the  valley,  till  it  entered  a  grove  of  olives, 
•and  there  it  stopped.  Colin  stopped  too,  and 
looked  about  him.  He  saw  rising  above  the 
trees,  close  at  hand,  the  roof  of  a  little 
chalet,  and  it  was  from  between  the  olives 
and  the  chfilet  that  the  sounds  which  had 
attracted  him  seemed  to  come. 
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He  listened  again.  No,  he  had  not  been 
mistaken,  they  were  laughing  girls'  voices  he 
had  heard — English  voices ;  he  could  hear 
them  more  plainly  now. 

After  a  moment's  thought  lie  pushed  his- 
way  through  the  olives,  and  parting  the 
branches  of  two  which  grew  rather  close 
together,  and  emerging  from  their  shade,  he 
came  suddenly  upon  a  scene  which  he  never 
afterwards  forgot.  Three  lovely  English 
girls,  wearing  the  picturesque  hats  of  the 
country,  which  protected  while  they  did 
not  hide  their  pretty  features  and  bright 
complexions,  were  sitting  in  an  orange 
grove. 

One  was  working,  one  reading,  and  the 
third  making  garlands  of  the  wild  flowers 
which  were  lying  all  round  her. 

Colin  was  so  taken  by  surprise,  and  so 
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struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  the 
beauty  of  the  young  girls,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  shade  and  coolness  of  their  retreat,  upon 
which  he  had  come  so  suddenly,  that  he  stood 
gazing  fixedly  without  attempting  to  move. 

Startled  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
stranger,  the  young* girls  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  looked  at  Colin  in  astonishment. 

He  recovered  himself  at  the  sight  of  their 
alarm,  and  stepping  forward  with  a  slight 
blush,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  apologised  for 
his  intrusion. 

'  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  ladies,'  he 
said,  as  he  bowed  respectfully,  'but  I  had 
no  idea  what  I  was  coming  upon.  You  must 
excuse  me  if  the  surprise  of  suddenly  coming 
on  such  a  scene  as  this,  where  I  expected  to 
find  only  washerwomen,  should  for  the  mo- 
ment have  overpowered  me.     The  sight  of 
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English  ladies  at  home  in  these  solitudes 
made  a  boor  of  me  at  once,  and  I  could  only- 
stare  as  the  boors  do.' 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  but  he  was  still 
so  confused  and  astonished  that  he  wcs 
more  nearly  feeling  shy  than  he  had  ever 
done  in  his  life  before. 

The  young  girls'  high-bred  appearance, 
and  a  sense  of  something  like  familiarity  with 
their  appearance  ;  a  kind  of  dream-like  feel- 
ing of  having  seen  them  somewhere  before  ; 
all  this  bewildered  and,  as  he  said  himself, 
overpowered  him. 

The  three  sisters  were  looking  at  him  all 
this  time  with  interest.  His  gentlemanlike 
demeanour  reassured  them  at  once,  and  his 
frank  courtesy  prepossessed  them  in  his 
favour. 

Olive  was  the  first  to  speak.     '  Who  are 
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you  ? '  she  said,  '  and  where  do  you  come 
from?, 

*  I  am  an  Englishman,'  he  answered, '  and 
I  come  from  Monaco.' 

'  What  brings  you  here  ? '  was  the  next 
question,  '  and  how  did  you  find  the  secret 
path  to  our  chalet  ? ' 

Colin  felt  very  much  as  if  he  were  in 
Fairyland.  It  seemed  to  him  he  was  like 
some  of  the  wandering  princes  he  had  read 
of,  who,  following  some  unknown  path 
through  a  labyrinth,  had  come  upon  an 
enchanted  region,  peopled  by  fairer  beings 
than  the  rough  outer  world  contained. 

'  It  was  the  soft  sound  of  English  voices,* 
he  answered,  '  which  attracted  my  attention, 
and  guided  me  here  ! ' 

'Why,  you  said  you  thought  we  were 
chattering  washerwomen,'   she  said,  with  a 
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pretty  little  toss  of  her  pretty  head.  4  Pay- 
sannes  have  the  most  hideous  voices  in  the 
world,  just  like  a  lot  of  magpies.  Besides,  I 
don't  think  we  were  talking  at  that  moment, 
Hester  was  reading  out  loud.  It  was  a  poor 
compliment  to  her  reading,  wasn't  it  ? ' 

Colin  felt  rather  embarrassed,  and  to  hide 
it  he  said,  '  What  were  you  reading  ?  The 
Pastorals,  I  am  sure.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
stepped  into  a  bit  of  Pastoral  poetry  myself. 
Perhaps  Miss  Hester  will  kindly  go  on.' 

8  Why,  how  did  you  know  her  name  ?  * 
said  Olive,  astonished.  '  Do  you  know  mine, 
too?' 

'You  called  your  sister  by  that  name 
just  now,'  he  answered.  '  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  yours;  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  if  you  will  tell  it  to 
me  I  shall  never  forget  it!' 
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6  My  name  is  Olive,'  she  said,  '  and  I  am 
called  after  the  dear  old  trees.' 

As  she  spoke,  she  twined  her  arms  round 
the  branches  of  the  one  under  which  she 
was  standing,  and  looked  more  picturesque 
than  ever.  '  And  the  little  one  is  Venetia,' 
she  added,  '  or,  as  she  is  generally  called, 
Venice.' 

1  Olive  and  Venice ! '  repeated  Colin  ; 
'  what  lovely  and  romantic  names.' 

8  Well,  you  have  not  told  us  your  name 
yet,'  continued  Olive,  who  was  now  getting 
quite  at  her  ease,  and  talking  as  she  would 
have  talked  to  her  father,  who  was  almost 
the  only  gentleman  she  had  ever  seen. 
'And  you  know  all  ours  now.  Neither 
have  you  told  us  what  you  are  doing 
here ! ' 

'  I  am  making  what  we  call  in  England 
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a  "walking  tour,"  '  he  answered.  '  I  wanted 
to  see  what  all  this  country  was  like.' 

6  But  it's  very  hot  for  walking,'  she  said  ; 
1  we  should  never  think  of  walking  this  time 
of  the  day.' 

1  So  I  found  it,'  he  said,  with  a  little 
laugh.  '  I  was  walking  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour  up  there  on  the  dusty  road, 
and   I   was  beginning  to  long   for   a   little 

DO  D 

shade.' 

'  Oh,  now  I  guess  who  you  are  ! '  she 
exclaimed  ;  '  you  must  be  Mr.  Waukenphast, 
the  original  of  the  picture  in  Bradshaw. 
You  needn't  tell  me  your  name  now.  I 
shall  call  you  Mr.  Waukenphast.' 

4  That  will  do  very  well,'  he  answered, 
laughing,  '  but  I  am  ready  to  tell  you  any- 
thing you  wish  to  know,  and  to  answer  any 
question  you  may  please  to  put  to  me.' 
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'  Won't  you  sit  down,'  said  Hester's  soft 
voice,  '  before  Olive  begins  her  questions  ? 
You  must  be  tired  after  this  long,  hot  walk 
you  speak  of.' 

He  thanked  her,  and  they  all  sat  down. 

1  Well,  now,'  said  Olive,  '  let  us  begin. 
Where  do  you  come  from  ? ' 

'  From  Monaco,'  he  answered. 

1  Ah,  yes,  I  know,  but  I  mean  before 
you  came  to  Monaco.' 

'Before  that  I  came  from  Berlin,  at  which 
court  I  hold  the  proud  and  lucrative  position 
of  an  unpaid  attache  ! ' 

'  Don't  they  pay  you  anything  at  all  ?  ' 
she  exclaimed. 

'  Not  a  sou,'  was  the  reply.  '  Tant  pis 
pour  moi !  * 

'  Then  I  wouldn't  be  an  attache,  I  am 
sure.' 
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'Beggars  cannot  be  choosers,'  he  answered 
lightly,  '  and  in  these  days  we  poor  English- 
men are  glad  to  get  anything  we  can,  which 
may  lead  to  something  better  some  day.' 

'  Oh,  then  it  will  lead  to  something,  some 
day?' 

c  Some  day,  perhaps,  it  may  lead  to  envoy 
extraordinary,  but  it  will  be  very  extraor- 
dinary if  it  does.' 

'  And  in  the  meantime ?  ' 

'In  the  meantime,  I  come  to  Monaco, 
and  lose  my  money  at  rouge-et-noir,  like  a 
fool,  as  I  am.' 

'  But  I  thought  you  said  you  had  no 
money,  and  were  a  very  poor  man.' 

'  Ah !  well  I  am  a  very  poor  man,  but 
then  I  have  always  been  brought  up  as 
if  I  were  a  rich  one,  and  so  I  make  mistakes 
sometimes.     The   lessons  taught    us  in  our 
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youth,  Miss  Olive,  are  very  difficult  to  un- 
learn, and  I  am  going  through  that  process 
with  difficulty  and  great  pain.' 

'  Before  you  came  to  Berlin,  you  lived  in 
England,  I  suppose,  did  you  not  ? '  asked 
Hester. 

'  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  I  did.  But  Scotland  is 
my  real  home,  my  native  land,  as  they  say.' 

i  And  what  brought  you  from  Berlin  to 
Monaco  ?  '  asked  Olive. 

6  The  ambassador  is  at  Nice  for  a  little 
while,  and  I  came  with  him,'  he  answered. 

8  And  what  do  you  think  of  Monaco  ?  ' 

'  It's  the  loveliest  place  in  all  the  world,' 
he  answered,  '  and  the  wickedest.  But  have 
you  not  been  there  ?  ' 

'No,  never.  Mamma  never  will  allow 
us  to  go.' 

1 1  think  she  is  right.     I  intend  to  get 
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away  from  it  myself  as  fast  as  I  can.  I 
ought  not  to  have  come,  or  rather,  I  ought 
not  to  have  played.  However,  I  was  soon 
cured  of  it.  But,  as  I  tell  you,  I  always 
forget  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  having  always 
been  accustomed  to  think  I  could  go  in  for 
everything,  why  in  I  go  !  And  of  course  I 
ought  to  remember  that  I  oughtn't  even  to 
buy  a  new  boot  lace  till  I'm  quite  sure  the 
old  one  is  really  worn  out.' 

1  No,  of  course  not,'  laughed  Olive.  'We 
should  never  think  of  such  a  thing.  Why, 
we  haven't  had  new  gowns  for  I  don't  know 
how  long ;  and  as  to  our  hats ! ' 

She  took  off  her  broad  paysanne  hat, 
and  showed  it  to  Colin.  4  Do  you  see,  it  is 
quite  sunburnt,'  she  said.  '  Now  guess  how 
many  years  I  have  worn  it.' 

1  It  couldn't  be  prettier  if  it  was  bran 
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new,'  said  Colin.     '  It's  the  prettiest   hat  I 
have  ever  seen.' 

'  And  I  am  sure,'  put  in  little  Venetia, 
4  it's  better  the  hat  should  be  sunburnt  than 
Olive,  isn't  it?' 

c  Yes,  that  it  is,  indeed,'  said  Colin, 
warmly.  '  I  can't  think  how  you  ladies  shield 
yourselves  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  so 
successfully.  The  paysannes  are  all  quite 
burnt  brown.' 

'Mamma  is  very  particular  about  our 
complexions,'  said  Olive,  simply. 

'  By  the  way,'  said  Colin,  '  will  you  not 
introduce  me  to  your  mother  ? ' 

'  She  has  gone  to  Nice,'  exclaimed  Olive  ; 
*  isn't  it  extraordinary  ?  She  has  not  done 
such  a  thing  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
She  won't  be  back  till  late.  So  we  are 
taking  care  of  ourselves  to-day.' 
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'  And,'  said  Colin,  '  if  you  will  not  think 
me  inquisitive,  have  you  a  father  also  ?  ' 

4  Yes,'  she  said  shortly,  c  but  he's  always 
more  or  less  away.' 

Colin  felt  as  if  he  ought  not  to  ask  any 
more  questions,  though  he  longed  to  know 
why  these  lovely  girls  were  hidden  away  in 
these  wilds,  and  what  the  history  of  the 
family  might  be. 

8  Well,  ladies,'  he  said  regretfully,  looking 
at  his  watch,  *  I  must  be  going.  It  is  sad  to 
leave  such  a  Paradise,  but  it  must  be.  I 
must  return  to  Paradise  Lost,  as  they  call 
Monaco.' 

'  Oh  !  but  the  train  does  not  start  for  at 
least  an  hour,'  exclaimed  Olive.  '  You  really 
must  not  go  yet ! ' 

1  Won't  you  have  something  to  eat  in  the 
meanwhile  ?  '  said   Hester  ;    '  you    must    be 

VOL.  III.  C 
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hungry  and  thirsty,  and  you  will  be  glad  to 
wash  your  face  and  hands  after  your  long 
dusty  walk.' 

He  looked  at  them  all  for  a  moment,  and 
hesitated.     '  I  don't  know  if  I  ought,'  he  said. 

'  Why  not?  '  asked  Olive. 

'  There's  no  chaperon,  you  see,'  he  said. 

6  No  what  ? '  exclaimed  Olive. 

Colin  did  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to  ex- 
plain himself,  and,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
he  accepted  the  invitation. 

They  all  walked  towards  the  chalet,  and 
the  girls  took  him  into  their  father's  room, 
which  was  deliciously  cool,  all  paved  with 
white  tiles.  All  three  hovered  about,  getting 
it  ready,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 

Olive  came  in  with  a  large  classically- 
shaped  pitcher  on  her  head,  which  she  had 
herself  filled    with  hot  water    in   the  little 
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kitchen,  and  set  it  down  before  him.  Colin 
hastened  to  relieve  her  of  it,  exclaiming  with 
horror  at  her  having  given  herself  so  much 
trouble. 

'  The  water  is  too  hot,'  she  said,  (  I  must 
go  and  get  some  cold.'  As  she  spoke,  she 
heaved  up  the  pitcher  again. 

6  Oh  !  don't  you  do  it ! '  exclaimed  Colin  ; 
1  please  let  me  ring ! ' 

She  stood  before  him,  with  her  arm 
round  the  pitcher  on  her  shoulder,  laughing 
merrily. 

6  Ring ! '  she  exclaimed,  '  who  for  ?  ' 

'For  one  of  the  servants,'  he  answered. 
'  I  cannot  let  you  wait  upon  me  like  this.' 

'  Servants  I '  she  repeated,  laughing  more 
than  ever,  '  why,  we've  only  got  one, 
and  of  course  she's  getting  your  dinner 
ready.' 

C  2 
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4  You  might  be  Eebecca  at  the  well,'  he 
said  in  answer.  '  I  almost  expect  to  hear 
you  say,  "  Drink,  my  lord  !  " ' — But  Olive 
was  already  out  of  hearing  of  these  observa- 
tions. 

The  meal  was  very  simple,  but  tastefully 
set  upon  the  table.  Colin  found  he  was  ex- 
pected to  eat  alone,  as  the  girls  declared  their 
intention  of  awaiting  their  mother's  return 
from  Nice. 

They  hovered  round  him,  providing  for 
his  wants,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  get  a 
single  thing  for  himself,  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
testations. 

'  No  ! '  said  Olive,  decidedly,  '  when  we 
come  to  see  you,  you  shall  wait  upon  us  ; 
but  now  you  are  eating  of  our  salt,  and  we 
must  wait  upon  you.' 

Colin  was  indeed   sorry  when  at  last  it 
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was  decided  he  must  start  if  he  wished  to  be 
in  time  for  the  train. 

4  But  you'll  come  and  see  us  again,'  said 
Olive,  imploringly,  as  she  said  '  Good-bye/ 
*  and  very  soon.' 

'  That  I  will,'  he  answered,  '  and  you 
must  introduce  me  to  your  mother.' 

The  three  girls  came  out  on  the  balcony 
to  see  him  go,  and  leant  over  the  railing?, 
waving  their  hands  to  him  till  he  was  almost 
out  of  sight. 

Olive  remained  there  the  longest,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hands,  as  she  strained  her 
gaze  after  his  departing  figure. 

When  she  could  no  longer  see  him,  she 
sighed.  Everything,  somehow,  seemed  dif- 
ferent to  what  it  had  been  in  the  morning, 
and  she  had  lost  all  interest  in  the  book 
Hester  was  reading. 
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Meanwhile  Colin,  after  taking  one  last 
look  at  the  figure  on  the  balcony,  sighed  also. 

And  as  he  pursued  his  way  back  to 
Paradise  Lost,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  turning 
his  back  on  Paradise  Eegained. 


-j  i n        n jv 


CHAPTER  II. 


LORD    SEAFORTH    AND    HIS   DAUGHTER. 


The  rolling  of  the  wheels  of  Time  had  done 
but  little  to  better  Joan's  position. 

Little  as  she  had  ever  seen  of  her  mother 
and  half-brothers,  their  total  disappearance 
from  the  scene,  and  the  disappearance  with 
them  of  all  life  and  society  and  movement 
from  the  house  and  place,  rendered  every- 
thing more  dull  and  dreary  than  ever.  The 
only  change,  as  regarded  herself,  was  the  fact 
of  being  brought  more  in  contact  with  her 
father.      For  Lord   Seaforth,  urged  by  his 
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rigid  sense  cf  duty,  had,  very  soon  after  his 
wife's  departure,  sent  up  a  message  to  the 
schoolroom,  that  for  the  future  his  daughter 
and  her  governess  would  dine  with  him. 

But  that  is  some  time  ago.  Joan  is  now 
past  eighteen.  Her  governess  has  been  gone 
a  lon^  while.  Unable  to  bear  the  dulness 
of  the  life,  she  had  returned  to  her  friends 
abroad  ;  and  her  place  had  not  been  filled 
up. 

Joan  is  now  a  good  deal  with  her  father ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  his  presence ;  otherwise 
they  were  miles  apart,  and  very  little  con- 
versation ever  passed  between  them. 

Still,  Lord  Seaforth's  feelings  towards  his 
daughter  are  very  much  warmer  than  they 
used  to  be.  The  very  fact  of  her  being  his 
heir  at  once  created  in  his  breast  an  interest 
in  her  which  he  had  never  felt  before. 
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He  gives  her  a  good  deal  of  power  in  the 
place,  and  as  much  money  as  she  wishes  for  : 
and  is  ready  to  further  any  schemes  for  good 
that  she  may  wish  to  promote.  She  has 
mnde  herself  a  home  in  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  ;  and  wherever  there  is  trouble  there  is 
Joan  ever  at  hand  to  help,  more  especially  if  a 
little  invalid,  or  a  lonely  child  be  in  question. 

But  it  is  a  lonely,  lonely  life  for  a  young 
girl ;  her  own  heart  is  void  and  empty,  and 
it  has  no  one  on  whom  its  treasures  of  affec- 
tion may  be  poured. 

Hers  are  golden  memories,  but  no  pre- 
sent joys.  She  lives  still  on  the  memory  of 
those  sunny  days  when  love  and  sympathy 
were  showered  upon  her ;  and,  except  them, 
all  is  blank  in  her  life,  and  succeeding  events 
shrouded  in  a  deep  and  impenetrable  mys- 
tery. 
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Let  us  look  in  upon  the  father  and 
daughter,  sitting"  in  the  library  to-night.  It 
wants  just  about  three  months  to  the  day  for 
which  Lord  Seaforth  has  been  waiting  so 
long ;  three  months  to  the  26th  of  January, 
Godfrey's  twenty- fifth  birthday. 

Lord  Seaforth  is  sitting  in  his  usual  chair, 
gazing  into  the  fire.  His  daughter  is  bending 
over  her  book,  under  the  soft  light  of  a 
reading  lamp,  which  shines  on  her  small  well- 
shaped  head,  with  its  fair  rippling  hair.  A 
very  lovely  girl  has  the  lonely  child  become. 
Even  her  father's  eyes  are  not  closed  to  his 
daughter's  beauty,  and  there  is  not  a  man  or 
a  boy  about  the  place  who  is  not  in  love  with 
little  Joan. 

The  usual  silence  is  reigning  in  the  room. 

It  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  little 
cough  from  Lord  Seaforth.      He  spoke  so 
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seldom  that  his  voice  ^ot  husky,  and  no 
sound  would  come  unless  he  first  prepared 
the  way. 

The  little  cough  was  a  sign  that  he  was 
going  to  speak,  and  at  the  sound  his  daugh- 
ter raised  her  eyes  from  her  book,  and 
waited  to  hear  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

' Joan/ 

I  Yes,  father.' 

'  How  old  are  you  now  ?' 

I I  was  eighteen  last  month.' 

1 1  thought  you  must  be  nearly  that  age. 
You  are  growing  up  now,  Joan.' 

'  Yes,  father.' 

'You  ought  to  be  seeing  something  of 
society,  like  others  of  your  age.  This  is  a 
gloomy  house,  and  a  gloomy  life  for  a  young 
girl ;  but  that  cannot  be  altered.  You  must 
seek  change  and  society  elsewhere.' 
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Here  he  paused,  and  took  a  letter  out  of 
his  pocket. 

'  I  have  an  invitation  for  you  here  from 
my  friends  Lord  and  Lady  Ainsbro',  inviting 
you  to  pass  a  few  days  with  them  next  week. 
Lady  Ainsbro'  says  she  has  no  particular 
inducements  to  offer  you  in  the  shape  of 
amusements,  but  she  thinks  you  will  not 
perhaps  mind  that.  She  has  at  present  with 
her  one  of  her  married  daughters,  her  eldest 
son,  and  some  of  her  younger  children.  I 
have  a  great  opinion  of  Lady  Ainsbro'.  She 
has  brought  up  her  sons  and  daughters  well ; 
and  her  eldest  son  is  a  particularly  worthy 
and  promising  young  man.' 

Another  pause. 

'  I  have  accepted  the  invitation,  and  it 
only  remains  for  you  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.      The    distance   is    five-and- 
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twenty  miles,  across  country.  The  railway 
will  not  assist  you.  I  shall,  therefore,  send 
you  and  your  maid  in  the  carriage  the  whole 
way.' 

Lord  Seafurth  then  returned  the  letter  to 
his  pocket,  and  said  nothing  further. 

Joan  did  not  resume  her  book.  Her 
thoughts  turned  with  pleasure  to  the  change. 

The  idea  of  a  house  with  young  people 
and  little  children  in  it  was  very  pleasant, 
and  she  dimly  remembered  having  once  met 
Lady  Ainsbro'  on  the  stairs  when  she  had 
been  staying  at  Seaforth,  and  that  she  had 
stopped  her  and  spoken  to  her  very  kindly. 


CHAPTER  III. 


joan's  first  visit  from  home. 


Lady  Ainsbro's  family  consisted  of  some 
married  daughters,  a  grown-up  son,  and 
some  younger  children. 

She  had  originally  intended  Godfrey  for 
one  of  those  daughters,  but  events  having 
put  that  out  of  the  question,  they  had 
married  elsewhere  ;  and  now  her  favourite 
plan  was  that  her  son  should  marry  Lord 
Seaforth's  daughter,  and  unite  the  two  pro- 
perties. She  had  found  that  she  and  Lord 
Seaforth  were  fully  agreed  as  to  the  wisdom 
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of  such  an  arrangement,  and  Joan's  visit  to 
Ainsbro'  was  the  preliminary  step  to  its 
accomplishment. 

She  'had  asked  no  one  to  meet  her.  She 
knew  what  a  solitary  life  the  girl  led,  and 
thought  she  would  be  more  at  ease  in  a  home 
circle  than  with  a  regular  party.  She  was  a 
kind,  motherly  woman,  and  had  always  felt 
much  for  the  forlorn  child;  but  the  great 
distance  between  the  two  houses,  uncon- 
nected as  they  were  by  any  railway,  had 
prevented  her  being  able  to  do  anything 
for  her. 

At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
after  a  long  drive  of  twenty-five  miles,  Joan 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Ainsbro'  Park. 

She  felt  rather  nervous,  and  very  uncer- 
tain how  she  should  comport  herself  under 
such  new  circumstances. 
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She  was  reassured  directly  by  Lady 
Ainsbro's  kind,  motherly  greeting.  She 
received  her  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
made  her  sit  down  by  the  fire  to  warm  her- 
self after  her  cold  drive,  and  gave  her  some 
tea,  talking  kindly  to  her  all  the  time. 

Lord  Ainsbro'  and  her  son,  she  said,  were 
out  shooting,  but  would  be  back  ere  long, 
and  the  children  would  be  down  directly. 
She  hoped  Joan  would  not  mind  a  family 
party.  Her  daughter,  wdio  had  been  with 
her,  she  was  sorry  to  say,  had  been  obliged 
to  return  home,  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
her  baby. 

As  Joan  sat  there  drinking  her  tea, 
listening  to  the  kind  voice,  and  receiving 
all  the  motherly  attention  to  which  she  was 
so  unaccustomed,  a  feeling  of  warmth  and 
comfort  stole  into  her  heart,  and  she  felt  she 
would  be  very  happy  at  Ainsbro'. 
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'  Are  the  children  quite  little  ? '  she  in- 
quired, looking  up  eagerly. 

1  Yes,  two  of  them  are  nursery  children 
still,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  Marion  and  Bertie. 
They  are  just  at  the  right  age,'  she  added 
smiling,  '  independent  of  the  nursery,  and 
not  yet  in  the  schoolroom,  so  I  have  them 
with  me  nearly  all  day,  and  a  most  amusing 
little  pair  they  are.  Will  you  come  up  to 
your  room  before  they  come  down  ?  They 
will  never  let  you  go  after.  They  are  so 
fond  of  society  ! ' 

Joan  followed  Lady  Ainsbro'  to  her  bed- 
room, and  took  off  her  things. 

When  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room 
the  children  were  already  there,  and  they 
ran  forward  and  greeted  Joan  with  great 
pleasure. 

Joan  sat  down  and  took  the  little  boy 
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in  her  lap.  Her  love  for  children  was  a 
passion  which  as  yet  had  been  confined  to 
the  children  of  the  poor.  No  one  could 
guess  what  it  was  to  the  poor  forlorn  child 
to  wind  her  arms  round  the  little  fellow,  and 
to  bury  her  face  in  his  soft  hair. 

The  attraction  was  mutual.  Bertie  was 
evidently  greatly  smitten.  He  took  a  pro- 
longed look  at  her,  and  then  settled  himself 
comfortably  astride  on  her  knee,  and  asked 
her  to  tell  him  a  story  or  to  show  him  some 
pictures. 

'  You  musn't  tell  Bertie  anything  sad,' 
whispered  little  Marion,  c  because  it  makes 
him  so  unhappy.  You  musn't  let  anybody  die, 
or  be  cruel,  or  else  he'll  begin  to  cry.  And 
nobody  must  be  unkind,  or  ill,  or  unhappy.' 

As  there  seemed  so  many  rocks  ahead  in 
the  matter  of   story-telling,  Joan  sheltered 
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herself  from  possible  dangers  by  saying  she 
thought  she  would  rather  show  them  some 
pictures.  Marion  therefore  fetched  a  large 
volume  of  Punch,  and  placed  it  on  her  knee. 
'  But  don't  let  Bertie  see  any  wild  beasts,' 
she  whispered ;  '  no  lions,  or  wolves,  or 
bears,  because  he  talks  about  them  at  night, 
and  thinks  they're  under  his  bed,  or  peeping 
at  him  from  behind  the  curtain.' 

Punch  appeared  to  Joan  to  be  a  volume 
likely  to  be  free  from  all  terrors,  and  the 
entertainment  began. 

But  they  came  at  once  upon  the  ;  British 
Lion '  in  one  of  the  big  political  cartoons  ; 
and  the  peace  of  the  evening  seemed  seriously 
threatened. 

Joan  hastily  turned  over  several  pages, 
and  fell  foul  of  a  skeleton,  wrapped  in  h 
sheet,  rowing  a  boat. 
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This  being  at  present  an  unknown 
danger,  Bertie  was  at  first  considerably 
interested,  and  it  led  to  a  conversation  on 
bones ;  but  on  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
illustration,  he  suddenly  shuddered,  and 
covering  it  up  with  his  hands,  said,  '  Better 
not  look  at  it  any  more.' 

6  Do  you  know,'  said  Marion  to  Joan,  in 
an  awe-struck  whisper,  '  I  once  heard  some- 
body say  there  was  a  skeleton  in  the  cup- 
board. I  wonder,'  she  added,  looking  rather 
fearfully  round  the  room,  '  I  wonder  which 
cupboard  it's  in  ! ' 

'  Oh,  dear ! '  cried  Bertie,  his  blue  eyes 
dilating  with  fright,  c  I  hope  it's  not  in  the 
nursery  cupboard ! ' 

'  No,  no,  darlings,'  said  Joan,  soothingly, 
'  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  skeleton  in  this 
house.' 
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'  Is  there  one  in  your's  ?  '  asked  Marion. 

Joan  blushed  deeply.  She  saw  Lady 
Ainsbro'  was  listening  with  some  curiosity, 
and  her  relief  was  great  when  the  entrance 
of  Lord  Ainsbro'  and  his  son  interrupted  the 
conversation  and  diverted  the  children's 
attention. 

Lord  Ainsbro'  received  her  very  kindly ; 
and  after  a  few  words  of  inquiry  after  her 
father,  &c.  he  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  took 
up  the  newspaper. 

Edward  Manners  was  a  tall,  nice-looking 
young  man  of  about  six-and-twenty. 

Lady  Ainsbro'  came  forward  and  intro- 
duced him,  and  he  sat  down  by  Joan's  side, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  her. 

'  The  Mayor  of  York  is  dead,'  said  Lord 
Ainsbro'  to  his  wife,  presently. 

Lady  Ainsbro'    expressed   surprise   and 
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regret,  and  a  little  conversation  followed 
on  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  his  pro- 
bable successor. 

Joan  suddenly  discovered  that  Bertie  was 
weeping. 

8  Oh !  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  '  she 
exclaimed  to  Mr.  Manners ;  c  poor  little 
fellow !     He  is  crying.' 

'  What's  the  matter,  old  fellow?'  inquired 
Mr.  Manners,  raising  his  little  brother  in  his 
arms. 

8 1  wish  the  Mayor  of  York  hadn't 
died,  poor  thing,'  sobbed  Bertie ;  '  I  don't 
want  him  to  be  dead  at  all.' 

His  brother  hastily  explained  to  him  that 
the  late  mayor  had  gone  to  heaven,  where 
he  would  be  so  much  happier  than  he  could 
be  at  York. 

Bertie  allowed  himself  to  be  consoled  by 
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this  reflection,  observing  mournfully,  '  So 
should  I  he  much  happier  in  heaven  than  I 
am  here.' 

'  Come  and  play  at  cheeses,'  said  Marion. 

It  was  a  new  game,  and  for  the  present, 
while  the  novelty  lasted,  it  was  in  her  eyes 
the  panacea  for  all  ills. 

Bertie  entered  at  once  into  the  spirit  of 
the  game,  and  twisted  round  till  he  got 
giddy  and  nearly  fell  over. 

'  Don't ! '  he  called  out  to  Joan,  who  was 
sitting  very  quiet  in  her  big  arm-chair, 
'  don't  you  go  round  when  I  do  this ! ' 

Lady  Ainsbro'  now  stopped  the  game, 
and  took  the  children  off  to  bed. 

The  dinner  passed  off  pleasantly.  They 
were  all  so  kind  that  Joan  could  not  but  feel 
at  her  ease. 

In  the  evening  Edward  Manners  played 
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the  violin  to  his  mothers  accompaniment, 
and  Joan  listened,  while  Lord  Ainsbro'  slum- 
bered peacefully  in  his  chair. 

It  was  all  very  home-like  and  comfort  - 
ble,  and  she  went  to  bed  feeling  very  much 
more  what  is  called  '  at  home '  at  Ainsbro' 
than  ever  she  had  felt  at  Seaforth. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  In  the 
morning  they  all  went  to  church,  and  in  the 
afternoon  they  took  a  long  walk. 

Lord  and  Lady  Ainsbro'  and  the  children 
went  on  in  front,  and  Joan  and  Edward 
Manners  walked  behind. 

'The  young  people  are  getting  on 
famously,'  said  Lady  Ainsbro',  with  a  smile, 
to  her  husband,  in  the  course  of  the  walk, 
*  What  a  lovely  little  thing  she  is  ! ' 

1  Wonderful  eyes,'  he  observed  ;  '  I  never 
saw  any  with   so   deep  and  so   varying  an 
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expression.  She  looks  very  sad,  poor  child. 
I  fancy  there  is  a  great  deal  of  character 
hidden  under  a  very  gentle  exterior.' 

1  I  don't  believe  she  knows  the  least  how 
pretty  she  is,'  added  Lady  Ainsbro',  '  she 
seems  so  unconscious,  and  so  free  from  any 
sort  of  vanity.  Altogether,  I  think,  she  is 
charming/ 

When,  about  an  hour  later,  they  reached 
the  house  in  time  for  the  children's  tea, 
Lady  Ainsbro'  noticed,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, that  her  son  and  his  companion  were 
still  far  behind. 

When  the  children  came  down  at  six 
o'clock  Lady  Ainsbro'  read  them  '  Mamma's 
Bible  Stories.' 

Joan  was  sitting  near,  with  her  book  in 
her  lap  ;  and  she  did  not  hear  much  at  first, 
but   when    Lady   Ainsbro'   put    down   the 
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book,  and  began  to  ask  a  few  questions,  she 
could  not  help  listening  to  the  children's 
answers. 

1  Once  upon  a  time,'  said  Lady  Ainsbro', 
1  there  was  no  world.  All  was  dark  and 
empty.  There  was  no  such  little  boy  or  girl 
as  you,  nor ' 

'  No,'  set  off  Marion,  c  nor  no  such  a 
woman  as  you,  nor  no  such  a  nurse  as 
Nana,  nor  no  such  a  footman  as  Charles,  nor 
no ' 

'  That  will  do,'  said  Lady  Ainsbro'.  '  No, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  world,  and  nothing. 
Now  what  was  the  first  thing  God  made  ? 
Marion,  you  must  let  Bertie  answer  this.' 

6  Adam  and  Eve,'  said  Bertie,  promptly. 

'  Oh,  no,  Bertie,'  whispered  Marion, 
'  they'd  have  been  all  in  the  dark,  you 
know.' 
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'Well,'   said   Lady   Ainsbro',   'you   tell 

me.' 

;  Light,'  said  Marion  ;  '  sun,  moon, ' 

1  Let  Bertie  go  on.  What  other  kind  of 
light,  Bertie  ? ' 

'  Gas,'  said  Bertie. 

'Oh,  no,  Bertie,'  said  his  sister,  'God 
doesn't  make  the  gas.  Smith  makes  the 
gas.' 

8  Tell  him,'  said  Lady  Ainsbro'. 

8  Stars,'  they  both  said  together. 

1  God  could  make  the  gas,  if  He  liked,' 
argued  Bertie,  '  for  He  can  do  everything, 
you  know.' 

8  Yes,'  said  Marion,  '  He  can  write  with 
his  fingers,  like  when  He  wrote  the  Com- 
mandments on  the  tables  of  stone.' 

4 1  wish  I  could  write  with  my  fingers,' 
said  Bertie,   mournfully:    adding,   after    a 
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moment's  deep  and  interested  thought,  '  of 
course,  God's  got  plenty  of  pens,  only  He 
likes  better  writing  with  his  fingers.' 

Lady  Ainsbro'  now  dropped  the  question 
ing  form,  and  read  aloud  to  them  a  little 
till  the  gong  sounded,  and  Bertie  dissolved 
in   tears   and    complained    the  day  was   so 
short. 

His  brother  picked  him  up  to  carry  him 
upstairs,  saying,  '  Well !  /  can't  make  the 
day  longer,  you  know.' 

'  But  God  can,'  urged  Bertie. 

'  I  want  you  to  carry  me  up,'  he  said, 
wriggling  out  of  his  brother's  arms,  and 
throwing  himself  on  Joan. 

'  Oh,  no ! '  said  Edward,  '  you're  much 
too  big  and  heavy.* 

8  Oh,  do  let  me,'  said  Joan. 

The  touch  of  Bertie's  caressing  arms  was 
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such  joy  to  her.  She  could  not  explain  the 
happiness  the  fancy  he  had  taken  to  her 
seemed  to  give  her. 

So  she  wound  her  arms  lovingly  round 
him,   and  carried  him  up,  the  little  fellow 
giving  her  a  quiet  kiss  every  now  and  then 
and    patting    her    face  with    his   fat   little 
hands. 

1 1  believe  you  think  I'm  a  little  girl/ 
she  said,   smiling  down  upon  him. 

'  So  you  are,  a  kind  of  big  little  girl/ 
he  answered  ;  '  you're  not  quite  a  lady.' 

4  Not  quite  a  lady  ! '   repeated  Joan. 

6  No,  not  quite.  You're  a  sort  of  "  play- 
ing lady,"  you  know.  Have  you  got  a 
mamma  ? ' 

'No,'  said  Joan,  softly. 

;  Xo  mamma,'  he  exclaimed;  'did  you 
never  have  one  ?  ' 
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A  look  of  great  pain  passed  over  the 
girl's  face,  and  her  forlorn  heart  answered, 
'  Never ! ' 

'  Is  she  quite  dead  ?  '  said  Bertie,  in  an 
awe-struck  whisper. 

Joan  bowed  her  head. 

6 1  wish  she  hadn't  died,  poor  thing ! ' 
said  the  tender-hearted  child,  half  crying. 

Joan,  remembering  his  grief  of  yester- 
day, and  the  way  he  had  then  been  consoled, 
whispered  that  everyone  was  much  happier 
in  heaven. 

Bertie  seemed  comforted,  but  thoughtful. 

'  It  was  a  long  way  to  go,'  he  said,  look- 
ing up  to  the  skylight  over  the  staircase,  '  all 
the  way  to  the  sky.  Did  she  go  by  the 
wailwoad?' 

'How  silly  you  are,  Bertie,'  said  the 
superior  Marion,  who  was   following   close 
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behind,  '  don't  you  know  that  angels  come 
and  carry  us  to  heaven  ? ' 

4  Puppose  they  should  drop  us ! '  said 
Bertie ;  but  Marion  treated  the  remark 
with  the  contempt  she  considered  it  de- 
served. 

4  If  I  were  in  heaven,'  said  the  little 
boy,  addressing  himself  again  to  Joan,  'I 
would  like  sometimes  to  come  down  and 
see  mamma.  Do  you  think  God  would  let 
me  ?  I  could,  you  know,'  he  went  on 
meditatively,  'give  God  the  direction, 
Ainsbro'  Park, — Langdale, — Yorkshire.' 

1  You'd  be  too  happy  to  want  to  come,' 
said  Joan,  softly. 

8  Would  God  read  me  "  Mamma's  Bible 
Stories  "  ?  '  was  the  next  question.  *  Does 
He  read  them  to  hisself  of  a  Sunday  even- 


inn,  do  you  think  ? 
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And  as  Joan  hesitated,  he  added  eagerly, 
6  He  does  everything,  you  know  ! ' 

Happily  for  Joan,  the  arrival  at  the 
nursery  door  took  away  the  necessity  of 
providing  an  answer. 

She  deposited  her  little  burden  on  the 
floor,  and  kissing  him  fondly,  wished  him 
good  night. 

6  Well,  Edward,'  said  Lady  Ainsbro'  to 
her  son  that  evening,  '  and  how  are  you 
getting  on  with  Lady  Joan  ?  ' 

Edward  Manners  smiled,  and  slightly 
shook  his  head. 

'  She  is  much  more  in  love  with  little 
Bertie  than  ever  she  will  be  with  me ! '  he 
answered. 

6  My  dear  boy  ! '  exclaimed  his  mother, 
1  you  cannot  expect  everything  to  conie  in 
a  day.     Why,    how  long  have  you  known 
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her?  You  really  mustn't  be  so  down- 
hearted.    Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.' 

1 1  am  not  downhearted,  mother/  an- 
swered the  young  man.  '  Lady  Joan  and  I 
are  great  friends.  I  only  mean  that  she 
will  never  care  for  me  in  that  way.  I  am 
quite  sure  of  that.' 

'  Tell  me  why,'  said  Lady  Ainsbro'. 

'  Because,'  he  answered  ('  but  this  is  quite 
between  you  and  I,  and  must  not  go  any 
further '),  '  because  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  she  is  in  love  with  somebody  else.' 

1  Impossible  ! '  exclaimed  his  mother,  '  the 
girl  has  been  immured  all  her  life  at  Seaforth, 
like  a  nun  in  a  convent.  She  has  never  seen 
anyone  since  she  grew  up.  Who  could  she 
be  in  love  with  ?  ' 

'Ah!  well,'  said  Edward  Manners,  'I 
may  be  mistaken,  and  I  can't  undertake  to 
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mention  names.  But  you  mark  my  words, 
mother,  Lady  Joan  will  never  be  in  love 
with  me  I ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   ASSIZES. 

'We  can  offer  you  something  in  the 
shape  of  dissipation,  to-day,'  said  Lord 
Ainsbro'  to  Joan,  at  breakfast.  '  The  assizes 
are  going  on  at  York,  and  if  you  would 
care  to  go,  Lady  Ainsbro'  and  my  son  will 
be  delighted  to  take  you.  I  wish  I  could 
go  myself,  but  it  is  one  of  my  busy  days 
at  home.' 

Joan  expressed  her  readiness ;  and  Lord 
Ainsbro'  added,  '  It  is  very  interesting  some- 
times, and  I  believe  there  are  one  or  two 
important  cases  to  be  tried  this  year.' 
e  2 
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Soon  after  breakfast,  therefore,  the 
party  started,  and  reached  York  in  about 
an  hour. 

They  were  given  some  seats  not  far 
from  the  judge,  and.  Joan  was  placed  with 
Edward  Manners  on  one  side,  and  Lady 
Ainsbro'  on  the  other. 

A  case  was  going  on  when  they  en- 
tered ;  and  soon  after  they  had  settled 
themselves,  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
rose,  and  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of 
his  client.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  far, 
before  a  strange  and  bewildering  feeling 
came  over  little  Joan. 

As  music,  without  our  actually  listen- 
ing to  it,  note  for  note,  brings  over  us  a 
rush  of  thoughts  and  associations,  so  did 
the  voice  and  the  words  which  now  fell 
upon   her  ear  affect  her.     Something  they 
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recalled  to  her — some  memory,  she  knew 
not  what. 

Colourless  she  sat,  with  her  lips  apart, 
wondering  what  it  could  be.  Somewhere, 
surely,  sometime,  she  had  looked  down 
upon  some  such  scene,  and  been  swayed 
by  the  rush  of  words  like  these.  Some 
time  or  other,  sitting  entranced  and  ex- 
cited, she  had  been  carried  away  on  the 
wings  of  like  intense  and  forcible  lan- 
guage, while  her  ear  had  been  charmed 
by  the  like  beauty  of  intonation ! 

In  vain  she  strove  to  catch  that  faint 
memory,  that  something  lying  in  the  past, 
of  which  she  was  being  now  reminded. 
She  strained  after  it  with  all  her  might, 
without  knowing  what  it  was  she  was 
trying  to  remember ;  but  with  a  strong 
conviction  that,  could  it  only  become  clear 
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to  her,  it  would  bring  some  great  joy  in 
its  train.  Sometimes,  she  thought  she  had 
caught  hold  of  it;  but  it  seemed  always 
to  slip  away  again,  and  to  elude  her 
grasp. 

Gazing  down  upon  the  upturned  faces, 
and  seeing  in  their  expressions  how  the 
speaker  swayed  them  at  his  will,  came  the 
memory  of  other  upturned  faces,  swayed 
in  like  manner  too. 

Something  told  her  that  with  the  ap- 
plause which  would  follow  the  close  of  the 
speech,  all  would  become  clear  in  her  mind. 

The  speaker  was  drawing  to  an  end 
of  his  defence  in  a  forcible  peroration ; 
and  she  forced  herself  to  listen  to  the  grand 
though  simple  language  which  was  falling 
on  her  ear. 

He    ceased    rather    suddenly ;    but    his 
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words,  powerful  and  pleading,  rang  in  her 
ear  still. 

An  irrepressible  murmur  of  admiration 
sounded  through  the  court. 

That  was  not  the  murmur  she  had 
expected.  What  was  it  she  had  thought 
to  hear? 

Echoing  back  from  the  years  that  were 
gone,  it  came  suddenly  to  her  that  what 
she  had  expected  was,  '  Bravo  !  Mr.  Sea- 
forth  ! '  '  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Seaforth  ! ' 
and  in  an  instant  all  was  clear  to  her. 

Yes  !     It  was  Godfrey  ! 

It  was  Godfrey  himself  who,  in  the 
disguising  wig  and  gown,  was  down  there 
in  front  of  her. 

As  in  a  dream  she  heard  the  voices 
round  her  commenting  on  the  speaking, 
and    asking    the    young    barrister's    name. 
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And  as  in  a  dream,  when  Lady  Ainsbro' 
leant  across  her  to  beg  her  son  to  go  and 
find  out  who  he  was,  Joan  turned  to  her 
very  quietly,  and  said,  '  There  is  no  need 
to  ask,  I  can  tell  you.  It  is  Godfrey — 
Godfrey  Seaforth ! ' 

The  crowd  at  the  doors  was  very 
great  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  every- 
one dispersed. 

The  Ainsbro'  carriage  was  got  up  with 
some  difficulty.  Joan  was  hardly  conscious 
of  the  crowd,  hardly  conscious  of  anything 
as  she  passed  along  on  the  arm  of  Edward 
Manners,  and  got  into  the  carriage. 

But  as .  she  drove  away,  she  suddenly 
sat  up  with  a  start,  and  leaning  forward 
eagerly,  gazed  out  of  the  carriage  window, 
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at  the  same  moment  almost  involuntarily 
putting  up  her  little  white  handkerchief. 

The  voumx  banister,  who,  still  wearing 
his  wig  and  gown,  was  leaning  against 
the  door,  watching  the  crowds  disperse, 
started  violently  also.  He  threw  up  his 
hands,  and  started  forward,  but  restrained 
himself,  with  an  evident  effort,  from  the 
impulse  to  follow  the  carriage. 

Instead,  he  went  up  to  one  of  the 
employes,  and  pointing  to  it  made  some 
inquiries. 

Then,  hastily  stepping  out  into  the  street, 
he  strained  his  longing  gaze  after  it,  until 
it  was  quite  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTEE    V. 

THE   DAISIES'   MISTAKE. 

Joan  woke  the  morning  after  the  assizes  to 
the  vague  feeling  that  something  joyful  had 
occurred,  and  that  something  disagreeable 
was  pending.  The  first  recollection  soon 
returned  in  a  tumult  of  tremulous  excite- 
ment, quickly  followed  by  the  second  ;  by 
the  cold  blank  feeling  that  her  visit  to  Ains- 
bro'  was  concluded,  and  that  she  was  to 
return  to  Seaforth  to-day. 

On   descending   to   breakfast,    she    was 
greeted  with  the  news  that  her  father's  horses 
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had  met  with  a  slight  accident  on  the  way, 
and  that  they  could  not  possibly  do  the  long 
drive  till  they  had  had  a  day  and  a  night's 
rest.  One  of  them  was  a  little  lame.  Joan 
must  therefore  positively  remain  at  Ainsbro' 
till  to-morrow,  and  a  telegram  to  that  effect 
was  to  be  dispatched  to  Lord  Seaforth  at 
once. 

To  Joan  the  respite  was  like  the  answer 
to  a  prayer. 

To  remain  in  Godfrey's  near  vicinity 
another  twenty-four  hours  !  To  have  the 
wild  hope  still  that  somehow  or  other  he 
may  try  to  see  her  ;  it  was  almost  too  good 
to  be  true. 

'  It  was  most  unfortunate,'  said  Lady 
Ainsbro',  regretfully,  '  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band and  son  should  be  engaged  to  a  shoot- 
ing-party which  could   not   be   postponed ; 
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but  Joan  should  be  put  under  the  charge  of 
the  children,  who  would  prevent  her  feeling 
dull.' 

Lord  and  Lady  Ainsbro'  and  Mr.  Manners 
took  a  very  kind  leave  of  Joan,  and  Lady 
Ainsbro'  said  she  hoped  she  would  make 
what  use  she  liked  of  the  children  as  com- 
panions. She  might  keep  them  to  sit  with 
her  at  dinner,  and  do  just  as  she  liked  with 
them. 

•Joan  felt  very  thankful  for  this  permis- 
sion as  the  hours  wore  on.  She  was  so 
restless  and  excited  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  be  alone,  and  she  could  not  read,  or 
occupy  herself  in  any  way.  The  children's 
unconscious  conversation  was  the  greatest 
relief  to  her,  and  helped  her  to  get  through 
the  day. 

She    found    herself    starting    at    every 
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sound  :  at  the  ringing  of  every  bell,  the 
opening  or  shutting  of  every  door,  the  sound 
in  the  road  of  any  passing  vehicle,  or  the 
footstep  of  anyone  in  the  garden. 

Towards  evening  these  excited  feelings 
settled  down  into  deep  blank  disappoint- 
ment. 

Hope  ebbed  away,  and  when  the  sound 
of  the  dressing-gong  told  her  night  had 
really  come,  it  left  her  altogether.  She  felt 
now  the  only  thing  was  to  put  these  thoughts 
away  entirely,  and  resolutely  to  turn  her 
mind  to  something  else. 

She  therefore  told  the  children  they 
might  sit  up  to  dinner  with  her.  She  could 
not  bear  to  let  them  go  out  of  her  sight  for 
an  instant. 

Marion  and  Bertie  were  delighted  with 
this    arrangement,    and    hurried    into    the 
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dining-room  to  make  sure  places  had  been 
laid  for  them.  Joan  soon  found  her  atten- 
tion was  likely  to  be  directed  from  her  own 
affairs.  They  sat  at  dinner,  one  on  each  side 
of  her,  discoursing  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  nurses  and  household,  in  the 
presence  of  three  men-servants.  The  first 
piece  of  news  was  that  Nana  was  soon  going 
for  a  holiday  to  see  her  mother.  Joan, 
whose  ideas  of  nurses  were  a  great  deal 
formed  by  the  mention  of  one  in  '  Home 
they  brought  her  warrior  dead,'  asked  if 
Nana's  mother  was  not  a  very  old  woman. 

But  here  she  found  she  was  quite  mis- 
taken. Nana's  mother,  she  discovered  from 
Bertie's  answer,  was  not  at  all  old ;  in  fact, 
she  was  not  as  old  as  Nana ;  or,  at  most, 
there  was  only  a  difference  of  two  years 
between  them. 
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The  conversation  next  turned  upon  hair- 
dressing.  Bertie  patted  and  smoothed  Joan's 
hair,  and  said  how  soft  and  curly  it  was  ; 
while  Marion  made  a  minute  examination  of 
the  thick  plaits  at  the  back.  Then  she  came 
round  to  Joan's  side,  just  as  the  butler  was 
in  the  act  of  pouring  out  some  claret,  and 
said  earnestly,  gazing  up  into  her  face, 
1  When  you  take  down  your  hair  at  night, 
does  it  come  right  off,  like  mamma's,  or  does 
it  stick  to  your  head,  like  mine  ? ' 

There  was  a  few  minutes'  pause  after  this 
question  had  been  answered,  and  then  Marion 
asked  Joan  if  she  was  tired. 

1  No,  darling,1  answered  Joan,  '  why  ? ' 

4  Oh,  only  because  mamma  said  you  were 
like  Mrs.  Jones,  our  new  housekeeper,  so  I 
thought  you  might  be,'  was  the  inconsequent 
answer. 
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'  Am  I  like  the  housekeeper  ? '  asked 
Joan,  rather  puzzled. 

8  Only  not  near  so  fat,'  put  in  Bertie, 
who  was  busy  patting  the  salt. 

'  No,  of  course  not,'  answered  Marion. 
4 1  mean  you  are  like  her  because  you  are 
not  used  to  children,  mamma  said,  and  might 
get  tired  of  us,  so  that  we  were  not  to 
bother  you  too  much.  So  you  are  like  Mrs. 
Jones,  ain't  you  ? ' 

'  Is  she  not  used  to  children  ? '  said  Joan, 
for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

'  No,'  answered  Marion,  *  and  when  we 
wanted  to  go  and  cook,  she  said  she  couldn't 
be  bothered.  We  thought  she  was  cross, 
but  mamma  said  it  was  only  because  she  was 
not  used  to  children.  Of  course,  if  she'd 
been  born  with  children,'  added  Marion,  '  it 
would  have  been  different.' 
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After  this,  other  subjects  were  introduced 
of  more  or  less  interest. 

1  Papa  and  mamma/  said  Bertie,  '  were 
talking  such  funny  things  about  you  before 
you  came  down  to  breakfast.  If  I  could 
remember  the  words  I  would  tell  you  all 
about  it.  They  stopped  directly  you  came 
in.' 

The  children  were  now  fetched  to  bed. 
and  Joan,  at  their  earnest  request,  attended 
their  couche. 

The  following  quarrel  took  place  between 
them  as  they  undressed  : — 

'  Marion !  Marion  !  you  have  upset  my 
shoes  and  socks  off  the  chair ! ' 

1  No,  I  didn't,  Bertie.' 

4  But  you  did,  Marion,  I  saw  you.' 

*  I  wish  you  wouldn't  tell  stories,  Bertie. 

*  But  I  saw  you,  Marion.' 
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'  Well,  never  mind,  Bertie.' 


4  But  it  does  mind ! ' 

A  slight  pause,  and  then  Bertie  said, 
'  Marion's  telhng  a  lie.' 

'Well,  you're  not  my  mistress,'  Marion 
finished  off  pompously. 

To  divert  their  thoughts,  Joan  began 
to  sing  to  them.  She  sang  the  old- 
fashioned  ditties  her  nurse  had  years  and 
years  ago  sung  to  her ;  and  six  times  over  at 
least  was  she  called  upon  for  the  prime  fa- 
vourite, which  they  had  never  heard  before. 


Lavender's  blue,  little  finger,  rosemary's  green. 


When  I  am  king,  little  finger,  you  shall  be  queen. 


Who  told  you  so,thumby,thumby?  who  told  you  so? 
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'T  was  mine  own  heart,  little  finger,  that  told  me  so. 


Twas  my  own  heart,  little  finger,  that  told  me  so. 


II. 
When  you  are  dead,  little  finger, 

As  it  may  hap, 
You  shall  be  buried,  little  finger, 

Under  the  tap. 

III. 

For  why  1   For  why  1   thumby, 

Thumby,  for  why  1 
That  you  may  drink,  little  finger, 

"When  you  are  dry. 

'May  we  say  our  prayers  to  you,  to- 
night?' asked  Marion,  when  the  entertainment 
was  over,  and  the  nurse  said  it  was  time  for 
the  children  to  be  in  bed. 

And  before  Joan  could  assent  or  dissent, 
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her  breath  was  almost  taken  away  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  first  one  and  then 
the  other  knelt  down  and  plunged  into, 
6  Pray,  God,  bless  papa  and  mamma,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  all  kind  friends.     Amen.' 

'  You*  re  kind  friends,  you  know,'  said 
Bertie,  coaxingly,  'and  nurse  says  you'll 
perhaps  be  our  sister  some  day.  Do  you 
think  you  will  ? ' 

'I  hope  so,'  said  Marion,  'don't  you?' 
And  without  waiting  for  an  answer  they 
both  scampered  away  into  the  bedroom 
nursery. 

Joan  felt  rather  startled,  and  when  she 
got  to  her  own  room,  she  sat  thinking  over 
the  children's  words.  And  her  vague 
thoughts  resolved  themselves  into  two  of 
some  distinctness.  First,  that  she  must 
never  come   to    Ainsbro'  Park   again ;  and 
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secondly,  that  if  ever  she  had  children  of 
her  own,  she  should  like  just  such  another 
little  pair  as  Marion  and  Bertie. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  carriage  was 
not  ordered  till  one,  Joan  yielded  to  the 
children's  entreaties  that  she  would  take 
one  last  walk  with  them,  and  come  into  the 
fields  to  get  blackberries. 

It  was  a  lovely  autumn  day,  the  children 
were  in  high  spirits,  and  for  a  time  Joan 
joined  in  their  occupation,  and  helped  to 
reach  the  blackberries  which  were  too  high 
for  them. 

But  a  feeling  of  heart- sickness  and  weari- 
ness came  over  her,  and  she  sat  down  under 
a  tree  to  rest. 

The  children  brought  her  hedge  daisies 
and  other  treasures,  and  then  returned  to 
the  blackberries  once  more. 
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Her  sad  thoughts  returned  upon  her,  and 
she  had  no  power  to  drive  them  away. 

And  so  it  was  too  true!  She  wras  for- 
gotten. 

Other  interests  had  come  into  his  life, 
and  she  was  nothing  to  him  any  more. 

It  was  all  very  natural,  most  natural. 
It  had  been  only  compassion,  such  compas- 
sion as  any  noble-minded  man  would  have 
felt  for  a  lonely  and  neglected  child. 

It  was  all  very  different  now.  She  was 
a  woman  now,  and  he  a  man  with  other 
aims  and  objects,  and  a  new  and  different 
life. 

But  child  or  woman,  he  is  the  one  idol 
of  Joan's  life,  and  as  she  sits  there  musing, 
she  knows  it  all  too  well.  Oh,  why  had 
she  put  up  her  handkerchief  as  a  signal! 
A  burning  blush  rose  to  her  cheek  at  the 
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recollection,  and,  dying  away,  left  her  paler 
than  before,  while  blank  desolation  settled 
down  upon  her  lonely,  empty  heart. 

Lonely,  lonely,  more  lonely  than  ever ! 

The  children's  voices  grew  faint  in  the 
distance  as  they  wandered  further  and  further 
away  ;  the  quiet  autumn  stillness  around  her 
seemed  to  reflect  the  blank  silence  of  her 
life.  There  was  a  step  on  the  dead  leaves 
behind  her — and  Godfrey  was  standing  at 
her  side ! 

Godfrey,  holding  out  his  hands  to  her 
with  the  old  familiar  smile  : 

4  At  last !'  he  said,  '  at  last,  little  Joan ! ' 

A  sense  of  overpowering  shyness  came 
over  her.  She  felt  as  if  he  must  read  her 
very  thoughts,  and  she  turned  away  her  head 
and  did  not  answer. 

8  Am  I  quite  forgotten  ?  '  he  said  sadly. 
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She  could  not  resist  the  yearning  in  his 
voice.  Slowly  she  turned  her  dark  eyes 
upon  him,  but  they  dropped  beneath  his 
gaze.  She  was  afraid  to  let  him  see  them  lest 
he  should  read  in  their  depths  all  that  she 
was  trying  to  conceal. 

He  stooped  down  and  picked  up  some  of 
the  big  hedge  daisies  the  children  had  left 
lying  at  her  feet. 

Pulling  off  their  petals  one  by  one,  he 
repeated  to  himself  the  old  childish  rhyme : 

4  M'aimes-tu  ? 

6  Un  peu  ? 

'Beaucoup? 

1  Passionnement  ? 

'  Point  du  tout  ? 

It  came  in  two  cases  to  '  Point  du  tout.' 

Godfrey  threw  the  daisies  down  again, 
saying,  as   he   did  so,  'Lie   there,  faithless 
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daisies.  As  untrue  to  your  old  answers  as 
Joan  is  untrue  to  hers.  It  is  all  so  long  ago 
that  I  am  quite  forgotten,  and  Joan  does  not 
love  her  elder  brother  any  more  ! ' 

Joan  watched  him  as  he  did  all  this,  and 
the  old  scenes  of  her  childhood  rose  before 
her.  The  meadows  disappeared,  and  she 
was  standing  again  on  the  grass-plot  by  the 
fish-ponds. 

It  seemed  easier  now  to  connect  the 
rising  lawyer  with  the  Godfrey  of  her  child- 
hood— the  hero  of  her  girlish  dreams. 

The  old  answer  rose  to  her  lips  as  his 
reproachful  words  fell  upon  her  ear. 

Almost  unconsciously,  she  turned  to  him, 
and  whispered,  'I  think  the  daisies  must 
have  made  a  mistake,  Godfrey,  for  I  know 
I  dor 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DIVIDED. 

'  And  you  are  still  little  Joan,'  he  said  softly, 
looking  at  her  intently  after  the  first  burst  of 
questions  and  answers  had  passed  between 
them  ;  *.  very  little  changed.  Still  the  little 
Joan  I  found  in  the  picture-gallery  nearly 
eight  years  ago.  But/  he  added  anxiously, 
c  a  happier  little  Joan,  I  hope.  Not  quite 
the  sad  and  lonely  child  I  found  there 
then?' 

'  Just  the  same,'  she  answered,  '  no 
happier ;  just  as  sad,  and  much  more 
lonely.' 
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A  look  of  great  pain  passed  over  his 
face. 

'  I  had  so  hoped,'  he  said,  '  that  changes 
in  circumstances  might  have  wrought  a 
change,  and  brought  you  and  your  father 
closer  together.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  Is  it  his  fault  entirely  ? '  he  asked, 
looking  at  her  searchingly. 

She  shook  her  head  again.  '  How  can  I 
love  anyone  who  wrongs  you  so  cruelly  ?  ' 

The  words  burst  from  her  before  she 
could  stop  them. 

8  Is  it  really  so  ? '  he  said  ;  and  something 
in  his  eyes,  like  a  delight  he  seemed  in  vain 
to  try  to  conceal,  came  for  a  moment  and 
was  gone  directly.    '  Do  you  still  believe  in 

me  as  much  as  that?   but  why,'  he 

added,  hastily  interrupting  himself,  '  why  do 
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you  say  more  lonely  ?  What  could  be 
sadder  or  more  lonely  than  the  state  in 
which  I  found  you  ?  ' 

6  Because/  she  cried,  '  to  have  had  so 
much,  and  to  have  lost  it,  is  worse  than 
never  to  have  had  anything  at  all.  Because 
when  I  returned  to  the  darkness  and  the 
loneliness  in  which  you  found  me,  I  found  it 
all  the  darker  for  having  known  what  the 
light  could  be.  Because  when  you  left  me 
you  took  all  that  made  my  life  with  you, 
and  without  you,  life  it  has  not  been  ;  only 
a  slow  bearing  of  existence  from  day  to  day. 
I  always  told  you  I  could  not  live  without 
you.     Oh,  Godfrey !  why  did  you  go  ?  ' 

'Yet,  some  say,'  he  answered  gently, 
without  apparently  noticing  her  last  words, 
'  some  say  the  memory  of  bygone  happiness 
is   a   blessing   beyond   price;    a   possession 
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which  is  theirs  for  ever,  which  none  can 
take  away.' 

'  /  do  not  think  so  ! '  she  exclaimed  ; 
€  the  contrast  between  the  brightness  of  the 
past  and  the  darkness  of  the  present  in- 
creases the  pain  tenfold.  I  endured  my 
lonely  childhood  because  I  knew  no  better ; 
but  this  blank,  lonely  girlhood,  this  present 
with  no  future,  this  life  with  no  love — 
I  cannot  bear  it,  Godfrey.  It  is  killing 
me  day  by  day.  And  the  past  was  so 
sunny;  our  life  of  love  and  sympathy  so 
fair!' 

He  was  deeply  moved,  and  turned  his 
head  away  with,  a  bitter  sigh.  '  And  I,'  he 
said  moiirnfully,  '  I,  who  vowed  myself, 
under  the  picture,  to  care  for  you,  and  to 
make  up  to  you  for  all  you  had  suffered, 
I  can   do   nothing   to   help  you — nothing  ! 
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Fate  is  dealing  very  sternly  with  us,  little 
Joan.' 

c  Godfrey  ! '  she  cried,  '  what  is  the  mys- 
tery that  is  lying  on  your  life?  Tell  me 
your  secret,  and  let  me  bear  with  you  all 
the  sorrow  and  the  trouble  it  entails  upon 
you.     Tell  me/ 

She  waited,  breathless,  as  if  life  and 
death  hung  upon  his  answer. 

He  turned  his  head  away  again,  and  his 
eye  sought  the  pure  blue  sky  above,  so  often 
his  refuge  and  solace  in  the  dark  hours  of 
his  trouble,  and  his  face  grew  visibly  paler. 
Oh,  God  !  the  temptation  was  terrible  ! 

6  Yes,'  urged  one  voice  within  him,  '  tell 
her.  Let  her  help  you  to  bear  your  life. 
It  is  for  her  happiness  as  well  as  for  your 
own.     Tell  her.' 

'  What ! '  said  another  voice,  '  lay  such  a 
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burden  on  this  young  girl !  Soil  the  white- 
ness of  her  pure  young  hands  with  your 
guilty  secret ! ' 

Very  sadly  lie  looked  down  upon  her,  as  he 
answered  in  hardly  audible  tones, '  /  cannot' 

Mournfully  the  summer  breezes  seemed 
to  wail  and  whisper  round  them  ;  the  wind 
in  the  fir-trees  caught  up  the  accents  and 
echoed,  '  I  cannot.' 

'  You  do  not  reaily  love  me  as  you  used,' 
she  said,  weeping,  '  or  you  would  trust  me 
more.  Young  as  I  was,  there  were  then  no 
secrets  between  us,  and  now ' 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully,  almost  re- 
proachfully, as  he  answered,  in  words  they 
had  so  often  in  the  old  days  read  together — 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you  too  shall  adore ; 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honour  more. 
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A  sudden  light  broke  all  over  her  face, 
and  was  reflected  for  a  moment  on  his. 
Then,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  admission  he  was 
making,  his  face  grew  grave  and  sad  again, 
and  the  light  died  away. 

t  Between  you  and  me,  little  Joan,'  he 
said  in  a  dreary,  far-away  voice,  '  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed.  On  our  sad  young  lives 
the  word  is  written — divided!  I  can  link 
no  life  to  mine ;  ask  none  to  share  my 
name.  Yet,  I  am  not  like  you.  I  would 
not  part  with  the  memory  of  our  happy 
days  together.     To  me  it  is  all-in-all ! ' 

c  And  must  it  always  be  like  this  ? '  she 
asked ;  '  must  we  live  on  a  memory  for 
ever?  Is  there  no  future  for  us,  and  to  our 
sorrow  and  separation  is  there  to  be  no  end  ?' 

'I  see  no  end  as  yet,'  he  answered. 
'%God  help  us  ! ' 
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'  But  we  are  so  young,'  she  cried,  '  and 
life  stretches  before  us  so  long  and  so 
drearily.  How  shall  we  face  our  lives  ? 
How  shall  we  bear  to  be  divided  ?  we  who, 
though  so  unwanted  by  others,  are  all-in-all 
to  each  other  ?  ' 

1  Oh,  Joan ! '  he  said,  '  little  Joan,  is  it 
really  so  ?  Am  I  really  all-in-all  to  you 
still?' 

He  spoke  with  a  kind  of  despair,  with 
which  a  secret  joy  and  pride  struggled. 

1  Surely,'  she  answered  simply ;  '  who 
have  I  ever  had  in  my  world  but  you  ?  and 
without  you  my  world  is  empty  indeed.' 

He  half  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  stop 
her  as  she  spoke,  but  the  look  of  pleasure 
crept  into  his  eyes  again,  and  this  time  it 
did  not  go  directly. 

Passionate  words  of  love  and  devotion 

vol.  in.  G 
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rose  to  his  lips,  but  he  forced  them  back, 
and  clenched  his  hands  firmly  together. 

8  And  you  ?  '  she  said  timidly,  pained  by 
his  manner,  '  do  you  not  love  me  still  ?  Am 
I  not  all-in-all  to  you  too  ?  ' 

1  God  help  me!'  he  groaned  ;  '  you  are 
the  day-star  of  my  life,  little  Joan.' 

'  Then,  Godfrey,'  she  said,  holding  out 
her  hands  to  him,  '  do  not  leave  me  any 
more.  Think  of  the  life  to  which  I  shall 
this  day  return!  Am  I  loved?  Am  I 
wanted  ?  Why  should  not  we  take  our 
lives  into  our  own  hands.  Take  me  with 
you.  Let  me  share  ycur  troubles,  and  bear 
your  burdens  with  you.  Let  me  go  where 
you  go,  live  where  you  live,  die  where  you 
die ! ' 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  the  trust 
and  adoration  of  her  childhood,  with  which 
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the  deeper  love  of  riper  years  was  merged 
and  mingled. 

He  turned  his  head  away,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

Much  had  he  borne  in  the  dark  and 
lonely  path  to  which  he  had  vowed  himself, 
and  the  strength  of  his  purpose  had  carried 
him  through. 

More  would  he  bear,  if  bear  he  must ; 
but  when  it  came  to  see  another  suffer — 
oh,  God  !  it  was  hard — hard. 

So  easy,  in  comparison,  was  it  to  bear 
trouble  for  himself ;  but  to  bear  it  for  her  ! 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  What  was  he  to  say  ? 
What  could  be  done  to  help  her  ? 

He  cast  his  thoughts  back  to  her  child- 
hood, to  see  if  he  could  glean  or  strength  or 
counsel  from  the  past  ;  some  memory  of  his 
dealings   with    the    child    in    her    troubles 
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wherewith  to  help  the  woman  in   this  her 
hour  of  trial. 

Down  the  long  gallery  he  sees  her  again 
receding,  bright,  brave,  and  smiling  still ; 
bearing  herself  so  firm  and  bravely  that  he 
may  not  weaken  or  fail.  He  recalls  once 
again,  with  a  yearning  love  and  pity,  the 
light,  childish  step  that  strove  so  hard  not  to 
falter,  the  proud  and  queenly  bearing  of  the 
now  drooping  little  head. 

Could  he  only  touch  that  chord  again ; 
once  more  awaken  those  noble  feelings 
which  had  carried  her  so  bravely  through 
before ;  call  up  for  a  moment  that  martyr 
spirit  that  so  readily  and  gladly  sacrifices 
itself  for  the  sake  of  the  one  it  loves ! 

He  turned  suddenly  to  her,  holding  out 
both  his  hands.  'Little  Joan,'  he  said 
imploringly,  •  you  must  be  my  good  angel 
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still.  You  must  help  and  not  hinder  me  in  my 
difficult  life.  Otherwise  no  blessing  can  rest 
upon  our  affection  ;  it  will  be  idolatry,  not 
love.  You  must  be  the  day-star  of  my  life, 
to  whom  I  may  turn  for  strength  to  go  on 
in  the  hard  path  of  duty.  Say  you  will  help 
me  to  be  brave  and  patient,  by  being  both 
yourself.  Oh,  say  it  for  my  sake,  little 
Joan  ! ' 

He  had  struck  the  right  chord  at  last. 
She  was  herself  again  directly ;  her  true 
unselfish  self — a  brave,  self-sacrificing  wo- 
man, ready  to  lay  any  burden  on  herself,  if 
by  so  doing  she  could  ease  him  by  a  frag- 
ment of  the  load  he  bore. 

She  put  her  hands  in  his  and  whispered, 
<  I  will.' 

'  God  bless  you  for  those  words,'  he 
murmured,    '  refreshed    and     strengthened, 
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they  send  me  on  my  way.  '  Oh,  Joan ! 
little  Joan !  God  knows,  you  know  how 
gladly  I  would  take  you  with  me  ;  but  it 
may  not  be !  Some  day,  perhaps ;  some 
day.  Now  wish  me  God-speed  before  I  go.' 
.  •  •  •  • 

The  children  came  chattering  back,  with 
their  baskets  full  of  the  nuts  and  black- 
berries they  had  been  gathering,  to  where 
Joan  sat,  as  in  a  dream,  feeling  as  if  she  had 
lived  her  life  out  since  they  went  away. 

1  Have  you  been  dull  all  alone  ? '  said 
Bertie,  anxiously.  '  Have  we  been  too  long 
away  ? ' 

The  touch  of  his  caressing  little  fingers 
and  his  coaxing  accents  were  almost  too 
much  for  the  poor  girl's  overwrought  feel- 
ings. 

She   hid   her  face  in  his  curly  hair  to 
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hide  the  tears  which  came  into  her  eyes. 
'  No,  darling,'  she  whispered,  '  I  have  not 
been  dull.' 

But  something  in  her  voice  made  him 
suspicious,  and  he  peeped  anxiously  under 
her  hat. 

'  What's  the  matter  wiff  you  ? '  he  said  ; 
'  let  me  see  your  face.  I  want  you  to  look 
at  me  with  your  great  big  eyes.' 

Joan  raised  her  head,  and  looked  full  at 
the  little  fellow  with  a  smile. 

8  You've  got  such  a  pretty  face ! '  ex- 
claimed the  child,  struck  with  a  sudden 
admiration.  '  I  didn't  never  know  before 
what  a  pretty  face  you'd  got ! '      .      .      .     . 

The  light  which  is  reflected  straight 
from  heaven  was  shining  in  the  eyes  of 
little  Joan ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MR.    WAUKENPHAST. 


When  Hester  returned  from  Nice,  on  the 
evening  of  Colin's  visit  to  the  chalet,  she 
met  the  three  girls  a  little  way  from  the 
house,  and  they  all  returned  home  to- 
gether. 

'Well!  my  darlings/  she  said  as  they 
walked  along,  '  and  what  have  you  been 
doing  all  day?  How  did  you  get  on 
without  me  ? ' 

'  Oh  ! '  exclaimed  Olive,  '  we  have  had 
such  a  happy  day,  mamma !  You  have  no 
idea  how  pleasant  it  has  been ! ' 
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1  Why  ?  '  exclaimed  Hester,  surprised  ; 
'  what  has  made  it  so  pleasant  ? ' 

'  We  have  had  a  visitor,'  said  Olive,  '  and 
he  has  been  sitting  with  us  all  day.' 

'  A  visitor ! '  exclaimed  Hester.  '  Who  ? 
What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'Yes,'  said  Olive,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
'  it  was  a  gentleman  from  Monaco ;  and 
we've  had  such  a  pleasant  time  ! ' 

1 A  gentleman  from  Monaco  ! '  repeated 
Hester,  more  and  more  bewildered;  'has 
your  father  been  home  ?    Did  he  bring  him  ?' 

'  Oh  dear  no ! '  said  Olive,  '  he  came 
quite  by  himself;  and  he  is  so  nice, 
mother  dear,  it  is  a  pity  you  missed  him.' 

'  But  who  is  he  ?  '  inquired  Hester,  '  and 
what  brought  him  here  ?  What  is  his  name  ? ' 

'  He  is  a  Scotchman,'  said  Olive,  '  and 
we  call  him  Mr.  Waukenphast.' 
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'  Waukenphast ! '  said  Hester,  'that  is 
not  a  Scotch  name.  Oh,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, you  should  not  have  made  friends  with 
a  stranger  when  I  was  away.  He  may  be 
a  card-sharper  from  Monaco,  or  anything 
else.' 

'  Oh !  no,  indeed,  mother/  said  Olive, 
earnestly,  '  he  has  been  saying  what  a 
wicked  place  Monaco  is,  and  how  he  has 
been  so  dreadfully  cheated  himself  that 
he's  never  going  to  play  again.  I  am  sure 
when  you  see  him,  you'll  see  in  a  minute  he 
couldnt  be  a  card-sharper.  His  face  is 
much  too  good  and  pleasant.' 

'When  I  see  him!'  repeated  Hester, 
'Why!  is  he  here  still?' 

'  No !  but  he's  coming  again,'  said  Olive. 
'  We  begged  and  prayed  him  to  come 
again   soon,   and  he    promised    he   would. 
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So  you  will  see  him,  and  I  know  you 
will  like  him.' 

Hester  now  turned  to  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  succeeded  in  getting  a  rather  more 
definite  account  from  her  of  the  day's 
proceedings. 

But  the  circumstance  only  sent  her  to 
bed  with  a  heavier  heart  than  usual,  and 
a  deeper  sense  of  her  children's  unprotected 
position,  both  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future. 

From  that  day  she  fancied  she  noticed 
a  change  in  Olive.  She  seemed  restless, 
and  as  if  always  in  expectation  of  something. 

She  could  not  settle  herself  steadily  to 
her  usual  occupations. 

The  days,  however,  passed  on,  and  Mr. 
Waukenphast  did  not  reappear. 

But  one  morning,  when  Olive  and  her 
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mother  were  sitting  together  in  the  orange- 
grove,  Olive's  work  suddenly  dropped  upon 
her  lap,  and  her  eyes  became  fixed  on 
some  distant  object,  while  a  beautiful  blush 
overspread  her  face. 

c  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Oily  ?  ' 
asked  her  mother,  surprised  at  the  change 
in  the  girl's  face,  and  suddenly  struck 
with  her  beauty. 

1  He  is  coming,  mother  ! '  said  Olive 
softly.     '  Here  he  is  ! ' 

'  Who  ?  '  said  Hester,  much  puzzled, 
and  she  turned  quickly  round. 

Colin  was  advancing  hat  in  hand — the 
impersonation  of  bright,  frank,  English 
manhood. 

Hester  felt  there  was  no  doubting  that 
the  young  man  before  her  was  a  high-bred 
English  gentleman. 
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She  held  out  her  hand  with  a  smile. 

'  This  is  mamma,'  said  Olive  shyly,  as 
he  came  up  and  shook  hands. 

'I  am  so  sorry,'  he  said,  addressing 
himself  to  Olive,  after  a  few  respectful 
words  of  greeting  to  her  mother,  '  I  am  so 
sorry  I  could  not  come  before,  but  I  have 
had  some  business  to  attend  to,  and  could 
not  get  away.' 

4  Business  at  Monaco ! '  exclaimed  Olive  ; 
'  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  business  at 
Monaco,  I  thought  it  was  all  play!' 

1  Ah !  Miss  Olive,'  said  Colin,  '  unfor- 
tunately, play  at  Monaco  is  business  to 
which  what  we  call  business  is  only  play. 
Their  play  is  indeed  a  terrible  business. 
But  my  business  has  been  at  Nice,  not 
Monaco  ! ' 

His  brow  clouded  over  as  he  spoke. 
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'  And  what  has  your  business  been 
there  ? '  she  asked, '  not  play,  surely  ! ' 

'  No ! '  he  answered  gravely,  '  I  have 
been  engaged  in  trying  to  bring  an  old  fox 
to  earth,  and  I  mean  to  hunt  him  down, 
too.' 

'Him!'  she  said.     'Who?' 

*  I  don't  know  his  name,'  he  answered, 
8  or  care  to  ;  I  know  him,  that's  quite  enough. 
These  gamblers,  Miss  Olive,  don't  care  to 
give  their  real  names  always,  and ' 

'My  daughter,'  interrupted  Hester  has- 
tily, and  rather  stiffly,  'knows  nothing 
about  these  things ;  you  are  talking  Greek 
to  her.' 

4 1  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Colin  directly, 

I  ought  not  to  run  on  like  this.      But  I 

was  just  following   the  course  of  my  own 

thoughts  on   a   subject  of  which   they  are 
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just  now  full,  and    I    quite   forgot    who    I 
was  speaking  to.' 

'Forgot  who  you  were  speaking  to?' 
laughed  Olive,  '  why  you  never  knew,  did 

you?' 

1  Yes ! '  he  answered.  '  If  you  remember, 
when  I  was  here  before,  you  told  me  your 
name,  and  I  said  I  should  never  forget  it. 
And,'  he  added,  half  to  himself,  '  I  never 
shall.' 

1  Ah  !  yes,  but  only  my  Christian  name,' 
she  said.  'You  don't  know  my  surname. 
Now  I  don't  know  your  Christian  name, 
but  I  do  know  your  surname.  That's  just 
the  difference.' 

'  Do  you  ! '  he  said ;  'I  do  not  remem- 
ber telling  it  to  you.' 

'Yes,'  answered  Olive,  'you  are  Mr. 
Waukenphast.' 
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Colin  laughed.  *  You  said  that  was  my 
name,'  he  replied,  'but  /  never  did.' 

Hester  here  joined  in. 

'  My  daughter  told  me,'  she  said,  '  that 
your  name  was  Waukenphast,  and  I  quite 
believed  her.  At  the  same  time  she  said 
you  were  Scotch,  and  I  confess  I ' 

'You  thought  I  was  an  impostor,' 
laughed  Colin  ;  '  I  don't  wonder.  No  !  Miss 
Olive,'  he  said,  turning  to  the  young  girl, 
'there  is  no  clan  Waukenphast,  but  there 
is  a  clan  Fraser,  and  to  it  I  belong — 

Colin  Fraser  is  my  name, 

Scotland  is  my  nation, 
The  little  glen's  my  dwelling  place, 

A  pleasant  habitation. 

'  Or,  rather,'  he  added,  '  it  ought  to  be.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  not.  You  must,'  he  added, 
turning  once  more  to  Hester,  who  seemed 
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suddenly  lost  in  thought,  'have  wondered 
who  your  daughters'  visitor  could  be  ! ' 

1 1  did,  indeed  !  '  she  said,  looking  at 
him,  but  speaking  as  if  her  thoughts  were 
far  away. 

1  But  now  you  know,  mamma,'  said 
Olive. 

1  Yes  ! '  said  Hester,  dreamily,  and  as  if 
speaking  to  herself,  'I  hear.  He  is  Colin 
Fraser  ;  most  extraordinary ! ' 

'  No  I '  put  in  Olive,  '  not  yet ;  some- 
thing extraordinary  some  day,  but  only 
unpaid  attache  as  yet.  But  how  did  you 
guess    that,  mamma  dear  ?  ' 

Hester  shook  herself  free  from  her 
thoughts,  to  wonder  how  she  was  ever  to 
teach  a  daughter  brought  up  in  the  moun- 
tains the  manners  of  society. 

'  I  don't  wish  to    ask    impertinent  ques- 
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tions,'  said  Colin,  '  but  may  I,  in  return 
for  my  own  confidences,  know  the  name  of 
the  lady  to  whom  I  am  speaking ;  and 
who,  as  yet,  I  only  know  as  Miss  Olive's 
mother  ? ' 

'  No  ! '  said  Hester,  hurriedly,  '  not  yet. 
Later  on,  perhaps,  but  for  the  present,  I 
will  only  be  Miss  Olive's  mother.' 

Colin  bowed  assent,  but  looked  disap- 
pointed. 

'  Mr.  Fraser,'  added  Hester,  '  will  you 
stay  here  the  night,  if  your  business  at 
Nice  is  concluded?  We  can  only 
offer  you  a  very  humble  lodging, 
and  very  frugal  fare ;  but  such  as  it 
is  you  are  welcome  to  it.  And  as  to 
clothes,  &c,  my  husband's  wardrobe  is 
very  much  at  your  disposal.  He  himself 
is  away  just  now.' 
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Colin  accepted  the  invitation  with  great 
eagerness. 

The  arrival  of  Hessie  and  Venetia  on 
the  scenes  then  gave  a  fresh  turn  to  the 
conversation,  and  the  mother,  after  a 
time,  left  them  all  together,  and  went 
into  the  house  to  make  a  few  prepara- 
tions for  the  comfort  of  the  guest,  and 
as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Colin  and 
Olive  strolled  away  together,  and  were 
seen  no  more. 

When  the  hour  of  supper  drew  near, 
Hessie  and  Venice  returned  to  the  chalet, 
but  the  other  two  were  wandering  still. 

And  when  they  appeared,  they  were 
still  talking  gaily,  as  though  they  had  not 
half  rinibhed  all  they  had  to  say. 

Colin  will  never  forget  that  evening. 
After  supper,  they  all  sat  out  in  the  orange- 
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grove,   and    the    three    sisters    sang    glees 
without  accompaniment. 

The  moon  shone  through  the  olives, 
and  to  his  mind  it  was  the  fairest  scene 
lie  had  ever  beheld. 

Fain  would  he  it  could  have  lasted 
longer ;  but  Hester  broke  up  the  party- 
after  a  time,  and  seemed  anxious  to  dis- 
miss him  to  the  smoking-room,  and  to 
send  the  girls  to  bed. 

She  took  him  there  herself,  and  then 
went  upstairs  with  her  daughters. 

But  as  soon  as  the  lights  were  out  in 
the  house,  and  all  was  quiet,  she  came 
down  again,  and  returned  to  the  smoking- 
room,  where  Colin  was  sitting,  wrapped  in 
pleasant  thoughts. 

Closing  the  door  carefully  and  softly 
behind   her,  she    came    forward,  and    said, 
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that  if  lie  were  not  very  tired,  she  should 
be  glad  to  have  some  conversation  with 
him. 

Colin,  whose  thoughts  were  all  on  one 
subject,  who  could  not  that  night  con- 
ceive of  any  other,  felt  very  nervous. 

He  was  afraid  the  unpaid  attache  was 
going  to  receive  a  dismissal  at  the  hands 
of  an  anxious  mother. 

He  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  waited 
anxiously  for  her  to  begin. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE   CONVERSATION    IN   THE    SMOKING-ROOM. 


But  her  first  words  changed  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  entirely. 

'  Colin  Fraser,'  she  said  sadly,  '  we  ought 
not  to  be  strangers  to  one  another.  Do  you 
not  know,  have  you  not  guessed,  ere  this, 
who  we  are  ?  ' 

But  Colin  only  looked  bewildered. 

'  When  I  refused  to  give  you  my  name 
to-day,'  she  continued,  c  it  was  that  I  did  not 
wish  you  in  the  presence  of  my  daughters  to 
discover  what  I  perceived  at  once  myself. 
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Tell  me,  were  you  not  brought  up  at  Sea- 
forth,  and  were  you  not  for  a  time  thrown 
there  with  Lord  Seaforth's  adopted  son  ?  ' 

6  Godfrey  Seaforth  ! '  exclaimed  Colin, 
starting  from  his  seat,  and  a  rush  of  thought 
coming  over  him  ;  '  what  of  Godfrey  Sea- 
forth ?     What  have  you  to  do  with  him  ?  ' 

'  Alas ! '  she  said,  4 1  am  his  mother ! ' 

'  His  mother ! '  cried  Colin,  almost  knocked 
over  with  astonishment ;  '  Godfrey  Seaforth's 
mother ! ' 

But  his  next  feeling  was  the  overpower- 
ing shame  and  regret  which  he  always  felt 
in  connection  with  that  part  of  his  life;  the 
feeling  that  his  own  dead  mother  had,  in  all 
concerning  Godfrey,  been  deeply  to  blame. 

Surely  Godfrey  Seaforth's  mother  could 
not  but  be  thinking  >:o  too  ! 

But  when  he  glanced  at  Hester,  he  saw 
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that  no  feelings  of  that  sort  were  at  work  in 
her  mind.  Her  attitude  was  one  of  deep 
dejection,  and  her  eyes  expressed  nothing 
but  pitiful  entreaty. 

8  My  boy  ! '  she  said  in  a  broken  voice, 
<  what  of  him  ?  Tell  me  something  about 
him.  Has  anything  been  heard?  Is  any- 
thing known  ? ' 

Colin  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

4 1  know  nothing  about  him,  Mrs.  Sea- 
forth — nothing.' 

She  turned  away,  deeply  disappointed. 

'  But  you  can,  perhaps,  throw  some  light 
upon  the  past,'  she  said  eagerly.  '  Anything 
you  can  tell  me  of  his  life  at  Seaforth  will  be 
a  revelation  to  me  ;  and  may  help  me  to 
understand  the  present.  Tell  me  anything 
you  can  remember.' 

Poor  Colin  !      It  was  a  trying  request, 
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and  a  hard  task,  to  go  over  the  past  with 
Godfrey's  mother,  retracing  passages  he 
would  so  gladly  forget  in  the  life  of  his  own ! 

He  screened  her  in  his  recital  as  well  as 
lie  could ;  but  he  could  not  help  letting 
Hester  see  that  he  did  not  hold  her  entirely 
blameless. 

8  She  is  dead,  is  she  not  ? '  said  Hester 
softly. 

*  Alas  !  poor  mother ! '  he  answered,  '  she 
pined  away  and  died.  Hers  was  a  difficult 
nature,  and  its  pride  could  not  brook  mortifi- 
cation. She  could  not  survive  failure  and 
banishment.  But  she  repented  bitterly,  Mrs. 
Seaforth,'  he  went  on  earnestly.  ( She  told 
me  and  my  brother  on  her  death-bed  that 
had  she  that  part  of  her  life  to  live  over 
again,  she  would  act  very  differently.  She 
charged  us  both,  if  ever  we  met    Godfrey 
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Seaforth  again,  to  tell  him  so,  and  to  beg 
him  to  forgive  her  for  her  conduct  towards 
him.  But  one  thing,'  he  added  hesitatingly, 
c  one  thing  I  must  say.  I  do  not  think  any 
word  or  act  of  hers  had  anything  to  do  with 
Lord  Seaforth's  alienation  from  his  nephew. 
That  was  altogether  a  separate  matter.  All 
that  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  which  will,  I 
fancy  sometimes,  never  be  revealed  till  the 
Judgment  Day.  I  have,  however,  my  own 
ideas  about  it.'  Hester  caught  eagerly  at 
his  words,  and  bested  him  to  tell  her  what 

'  CO 

those  ideas  were.  Colin  looked  terribly  con- 
fused. He  blushed  scarlet,  and  answered 
hurriedly,  '  Oh,  no !  indeed  I  cannot.  Pray 
do  not  ask  me.  I  entirely  forgot  who  I  was 
speaking  to.' 

She    looked   searchingly   at  him   for   a 
moment,  and  said  quietly,  though  with  deep 
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sadness,  '  Do  not  fear  offending  me.  Say 
on.  It  will  be  kinder  in  the  end.  Do  not 
mind  me.  Look  upon  me  only  as  Godfrey's 
mother,  and  speak  without  a  thought  of  any- 
one else.' 

;  If  it  is  your  desire,'  he  said,  but  he 
looked  away  from  her  as  he  spoke,  '  I  will. 
I  have  always  fancied  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of,  and  been   led   away  by — his 

father ! ' 

There  was  a  silence,  and  he  was  afraid 
that  after  all  she  was  hurt  and  angry. 

But  she  was  only  thinking  deeply.  '  It 
could  not  be,'  she  said  at  last ;  '  it  could  not 
be  without  my  knowing  it.  Xo  !  he  has 
never  been  near  his  father  nor  me.  He  has 
held  no  communication  of  any  sort  with  us. 
He  has  not  written  a  line  to  me  for  many, 
many  years/ 
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'  Then  what  is  your  idea  about  him  ?  ' 
asked  Colin.  '  How  do  you  account  for  his 
conduct  ?  ' 

'  I  will  tell  you,'  she  answered,  with  a 
deep  sigh  ;  '  I  feel  I  can  trust  you,  and  that 
you  will  understand.' 

She  then,  to  begin  with,  confided  to  him 
fill  her  old  fears  and  scruples  about  the  way  in 
which  Godfrey  had  been  brought  up,  with 
which  the  reader  is  acquainted  ;  keeping  as 
much  in  the  background  as  possible  his 
father's  share  in  the  matter. 

4  Think,'  she  went  on,  '  of  the  almost 
primeval  life  he  led  here,  and  then  think  of 
his  sudden  introduction  into  English  life. 
Look  at  his  sisters.  You  see  its  effect 
upon  them.  They  are  like  children  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  world.  And  he  was  taken 
away  from  here  and  suddenly  plunged  into 
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English  life,  with  an  independent  fortune  in 
the  present,  and  heir  to  thousands   in    the 
future.     His  uncle  had  no  hold  over  him. 
He  deeply  resented  his  conduct  in  the  matter 
of  disinheriting  his  father,  and  so  he  neither 
liked  nor  respected  him.     How  do  I  know 
into  what  bad  hands  he  may  have  fallen,  into 
what  a  life  of  reckless  expenditure  he,  with 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  money,  may  have 
been  led  ?     But  still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I 
should  not  have  felt  so  hopeless  if  it  had  not 
been   for  his  refusing  to  meet  me,  for  his 
taking    flight    from    me.      That   is   really 
why    my    heart   misgives  me  so.       That   is 
why   I  feel  he    must    know  himself  to  be 
deeply  to  blame.      He   shrank  from   seeing 
me.     He  would  not  meet  me  face  to  face. 
Me  !  his  mother  ! ' 

And  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
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'Then  the  long  unbroken  silence  of  nil  these 
years  since,'  she  went  on,  a  few  minutes 
after,  '  there  is  to  my  mind  another  sad  proof 
of- his  guilt.  Why  should  he  mistrust  my 
love  and  hide  from  me  like  this  !  He  must 
have  changed  very  much,  or  else  entirely 
forgotten,  if  he  can  think  me  so  unfor- 
giving. What  sin  could  lie  commit 
that  I  would  not  freely  forgive?  What 
sorrow  could  the  knowledge  of  his  wrong- 
doing  bring  me  that  could  be  so  hard 
to  bear  as  this  blank,  cold  silence,  this 
never-ending  suspense  and  uncertainty  ?  Oh  ! 
if  I  only  knew  where  he  was  !  If  I  could 
only  write  to  him,  and  assure  him  of  my 
forgiveness,  and  beg  him  to  come  back  to 
me  !  I  still  feel  that  if  I  could  only  meet 
him,  only  look  into  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
I  could  make  him  tell  me  all.     But  I  have 
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never  been  able  to  do  anything  to  find  him. 
I  have  never  had  anyone  to  whom  I  could 
turn  for  help.' 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  went 
on  more  calmly.  'When  I  discovered  who 
you  were  to-day.  my  first  thought  was  you 
would  be  nble  to  tell  me  something.  It 
seems  you  cannot ;  but  at  least  you  can  help 
me  to  find  out.  Oh,  Mr.  Fraser!  find  him 
for  me,  I  implore  you  !  Tell  him  all  I  have 
said.  Or,  if  you  cannot  go  to  England  your- 
self, have  you  no  friend  who  would  try  and 
find  out  something  about  him  ;  find  out,  at 
least,  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive  P  ' 

-  Mrs.  Seaforth,'  answered  Colin,  deeply 
moved,  '  I  cannot  tell  you  how  thankful,  how 
grateful  I  should  be,  if  I  could  be  the 
means  of  helping  you ;  if,  in  God's  mercy, 
I  might   in  any  way  lessen  the  trouble  by 
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which  you  and  yours  have  been  over- 
whelmed. That  my  family  should  be  as- 
sociated in  your  mind  with  other  thoughts 
than  those  with  which  I  feel  you  must 
regard  it,  would  be  a  joy  to  me  which  I 
can  hardly  describe  to  you.  I  would  start 
off  to  England  this  very  night  if  I  could ; 
but,  alas  !  I  am  not  my  own  master.  Do  not, 
however,'  he  added  quickly,  seeing  her  face 
fall  with  disappointment,  '  do  not  despair. 
Much  can  be  done  by  writing,  and  I  can 
trust  my  brother  to  do  all  that  I  would  do 
myself.  He  is  a  curate  in  Warwickshire, 
but  I  know  he  will  go  to  London  directly 
on  such  an  errand  as  this,  and  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  necessary  autho- 
rities, and  do  all  he  can  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  your  son.  I  will  write  now 
directly,  and  say  exactly  what  you  wish,  so 
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that  my  brother's  answer  may  reach  me 
before  the  ambassador  carries  me  back  to 
Berlin.  After  that,  Andrew  had  better 
correspond  directly  with  you.' 

1  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Fraser,'  she  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  rilled  with  hope,  'Alay 
God  bless  and  reward  you.  I  can  never  tell 
you  what  it  is  to  me.  I  have  longed  day 
and  night  for  an  opportunity  of  enlisting 
someone's  sympathy  and  assistance,  but  all 
hope  of  it  was  fast  dying  away.  It  is  indeed 
marvellous  that  you,  of  all  people,  should 
have  been  sent  to  my  help.  It  seems  almost 
like  a  miracle.  God-sent  you  are,  you  must 
be.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  repay  you  for 
your  kindness/ 

'  You    can,'    suddenly   exclaimed    Colin, 
impetuously,  '  you  can  repay  me  a  thousand- 
fold ;  you  can  give  me  the  hope  of  a  reward 
VOL.  III.  I 
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out  of  all  proportion  to  the  poor  services  I 
am  rendering  you ! ' 

4  Can  I  ?  '  she  said  wondering.      c  How  ?  ' 

4  Can  you  not  guess  ? '  exclaimed  Colin. 

4  No,'  she  said  ;  '  what  can  it  be  ?  Tell 
me/ 

4  The  hope,'  he  answered,  '  that  you  will 
one  day  give  me  your  daughter  for  my  own  ! ' 

4  My  daughter ! '  she  repeated,  '  which 
daughter  ? ' 

4  Your  daughter  Olive,'  he  answered. 

4  Olive  ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  Little  Oily ! 
Why  Olive  is  a  mere  child  ! ' 

4  Time  will  cure  that,'  he  said  eagerly, 
4  and  I  am  only  asking  you  to  give  me  the 
hope  of  it,  when  I  have  risen  in  my  profes- 
sion, and  can  offer  her  a  home.' 

4  Have  you  spoken  to  her  ?  '  she  asked 
hastily. 
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And,  on  Colin's  earnestly  answering  in 
the  negative,  she  added,  imploringly — 

'Do  not  speak  to  her  yet!  She  is  so 
young,  so  inexperienced.  Wait  a  little 
longer.  And  indeed,  even  as  far  as  i"  am 
concerned,  you  must  not  expect  an  answer 
to-night.  I  am  so  taken  by  surprise,  so  be- 
wildered. Let  me  sleep  upon  it,  and  give 
you  an  answer  to-morrow.' 

So  saying,  she  wished  Colin  a  kind  good- 
night ;  and  sought  her  pillow  with  a  vague 
kind  of  undefined  feeling  that  the  future  did 
not  look  quite  so  hopeless  as  usual,  and  that 
there  was  a  glimmer  of  light  on  the  darkness 
of  her  way. 

For,  if  one  child's  future  was  settled,  and 
in  safe  hands,  there  would  be  a  refuge  for 
the    others,   when   those   dark   days    came 
which  were  still  ever-present  to  her  mind. 
I  2 


CHAPTEK  IX. 


MUTUAL   RECOGNITIONS. 


Downwards,  ever  downwards,  had  been  God- 
frey Seaforth  the  elder's  career.  Gradu- 
ally he  had  passed  the  narrow  boundary 
line  that  divides  honour  from  dishonour,  truth 
from  falsehood. 

Lost  now  to  all  sense  of  principle  he 
stooped  habitually  to  get  by  foul  means  what 
he  could  not  always  obtain  by  fair. 

He  had  of  late  years  frequented  JSTice 
more  than  Monaco,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
was  the  terror  of  the  club,  though  as  yet  he 
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was  not  definitely  suspected.  Vague  rumours 
were  heard  sometimes  as  to  the  secret  of  his 
extraordinary  and  persistent  luck ;  but  they 
died  away  without  any  results  ;  for  no  one 
could  brino-  home  to  him  their  vague  sus- 
picions. 

Intense  was  the  excitement  of  the  life 
Godfrey  led. 

At  first,  he  had  been  in  daily  and  hourly 
dread  of  detection,  but  he  had  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  feeling  now  ;  and  as  he  had 
never  been  in  any  danger  of  being  discovered, 
he  had  got  hardened  in  his  evil  course,  and 
had  lost  the  fear  of  exposure. 

But  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  English 
ambassador  from  Berlin,  he  began  to  have 
an  uneasy  feeling  with  regard  to  a  young 
Englishman,  who,  at  about  the  same  time, 
appeared  at  the  club.     He  was  a  tall,  fair, 
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good-looking  young  man.  At  first  lie  had 
been  willing  enough  to  become  one  of  God- 
frey's victims.  But  he  now  never  played. 
All  the  same,  he  continued  to  frequent  the 
club,  and  Godfrey  had  an  uncomfortable 
consciousness  that  he  was  often  hovering  near 
him,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
the  young  man  was  watching  his  play. 

As  this  dawned  upon  him  more  forcibly, 
he  grew  alarmed  ;  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
play  fairly  for  a  time,  to  disarm  suspicion. 

But  the  consequence  of  this  manoeuvre 
was  that  he  lost  heavily. 

Terrified  at  this  result,  he  resolved  to  win 
back  some  part  of  his  money  in  his  accus- 
tomed manner,  and  then  to  go  home  for  a 
while  till  this  young  spy  should  have  dis- 
appeared. He  ascertained  that  he  was  one 
of  the  attaches  belonging  to  the  Embassy, 
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and  he  also  ascertained  that  the  ambassador's 
visit  to  Xice  was  drawing  to  a  close,  so  that 
the  club  would  only  be  for  a  week  or  so 
longer  infested  by  this  young  and  observant 
Englishman. 

Godfrey  was  very  little  at  the  chalet  now. 
His  home  was  not  to  him  what  it  had  been 
in  the  days  when  we  first  found  him  in  the 
orange-grove,  playing  with  his  little  daughters. 
He  did  not  care  for  them  as  he  used. 

The  girls  were  growing  up,  and  he  was 
often  made  to  feel  that  they  were  sufferers 
through  him,  as  he  had  felt  long  ago  in  his 
son's  case.  He  knew  Hester  thought  so,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  it  himself ;  and  anyone 
who  caused  him  twinges  of  conscience  was 
apt  to  become  distasteful  to  him. 

His  life  of  hidden  dishonesty,  too,  made 
him  feel  them  far  above  him,  and  the  inces- 
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sant  excitement  in  which  he  lived  made  the 
pure  pleasures  of  his  home  insipid. 

But  a  deeper  reason  was  that  he  could 
never  look  his  wife  in  the  face  now.  He 
had  so  much  on  his  conscience  which  he  kept 
concealed  from  her,  and  he  knew  well  how 
she  would  shrink  from  him,  did  she  know 
all. 

And,  hardened  as  Godfrey  was,  he  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  this  even  now.  He 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  her  despising  him, 
and  holding  him  in  contempt. 

His  old  love  and  admiration  of  her  and 
of  her  goodness  was  strong  in  him  as  ever. 
He  dared  not  meet  the  glance  of  her  pure 
eyes  ;  or  contrast  her  blameless  life  with  the 
pit  of  iniquity  in  which  he  felt  himself  to  be 
irretrievably  sunk. 

That  she  had  some  vague  suspicion  in 
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connection  with  his  play  he  felt  almost  sure, 
for  whenever  he  had  returned  home  with 
large  sums,  she  had  invariar^^  refused  to 
make  use  of  any  part  of  them. 

She  would  never  touch  a  penny  of  the 
money.  Her  own  and  her  girls'  personal 
expenses  and  those  of  the  household  she 
managed  entirely  on  the  share  of  the  allow- 
ance apportioned  to  her  use  ;  and  that,  she 
declared,  was  sufficient. 

So,  as  we  said  just  now,  Godfrey's  visits 
to  the  chalet  were  few  and  far  between.  He 
had  not  been. there  for  at  least  three  weeks, 
when  the  resolution  to  which  he  had  come, 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of  being  absent 
from  the  club  for  a  little  while,  made  him 
suddenly  leave  Xice,  and  take  his  way  home. 


The  morning  after  Hester's  interview  with 
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Colin,  when  they  all  met  at  breakfast,  she 
watched  Olive  narrowly,  and  she  fancied 
there  was  a  shyness  and  a  tremulousness  in 
her  manner  to  Colin,  which  she  had  never 
seen  her  show  to  anyone  else.  She  found 
herself  wondering  whether  the  child  had 
already,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  surrendered 
her  young  affections. 

Her  reverie  was  broken  by  the  sound  of 
hasty  footsteps  in  the  garden.  They  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  balcony,  and  someone  entered 
the  room  by  the  window. 

6  Papa ! '  cried  the  girls. 

6  How  are  you  all  ?  '  said  a  voice  that 
Colin  thought  he  knew,  and  he  looked  round. 

As  the  new-comer's  eye  met  those  of  the 
young  man  who  was  sitting  so  happily  with 
his  wife  and  daughters,  he  started  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  orhost.     j{e  turned  white  to  the 
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very  lips,  and  dinging  tightly  for  support  to 
the  back  of  the  chair  nearest  him,  he  breathed 
hard  and  fast,  uttering  something  between  a 
curse  and  an  exclamation.' 

And  at  the  same  moment  there  burst 
upon  Colin  the  appalling  conviction  that 
the  gambler  at  Nice  and  Godfrey  Seaforth 
were  one  and  the  same  person,  and  that  the 
man  he  was  seeking  to  destroy  was  Olive's 
father ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


WHAT   DOES    IT   ALL   MEAX  ? 


Godfrey  Seafortii  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself.  He  put  on  his  most  civil  and  cor- 
dial manner,  and  advancing  to  the  young 
man  as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  before, 
he  bade  him  welcome  to  his  poor  chalet, 
and  declared  with  great  warmth  that  any 
friend  of  his  wife  and  daughters  must  be 
his  friend  too. 

Colin  received  these  overtures  as  calmly 
as  he  could,  but  he  was  so  overcome  by 
the  discovery  he  had  made  that  he  could 
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only  find  voice  to  express  bis  thanks  in  a 
confused  and  incoherent  manner. 

Godfrey  then  turned  to  his  daughters, 
and  told  them  to  entertain  their  guest  by 
showing  him  the  surrounding  country,  and 
specially  mentioned  a  certain  view  to  which 
he  wished  them  to  conduct  him,  and  which 
was  at  some  distance. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  upon 
the  three  girls  and  Colin,  Godfrey's  manner 
changed.  He  looked  nervous  and  confused, 
he  offered  his  wife  no  explanation  of  what 
had  taken  place.  His  chief  object  seemed 
to  be  to  avoid  meeting  her  eye. 

'  I  am  very  tired,  Hester,'  he  said,  in 
an  odd,  confused  way.  '  I  shall  go  and  lie 
down  in  the  smoking-room,  and  try  to  sleep. 
Will  you  see  that  no  one  comes  there  to 
disturb  me  for  the  next  two  or  three  hours.' 
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So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  closing  the 
door  after  him.  But  he  did  not  remain  in 
the  smoking-room  an  instant.  He  went 
out  by  a  back-door,  and  crept  stealthily 
along  till  his  footsteps  could  not  be  heard 
by  his  wife  as  she  sat  by  the  window  in 
the  drawing-room. 

Then  he  set  off  running  as  hard  as  he 
could  back  to  the  station,  which  he  reached 
just  in  time  to  throw  himself  hot  and  ex- 
hausted into  the  train.  And,  an  hour 
after,  while  Hester  was  imagining  him  to  be 
asleep  in  the  smoking-room,  he  was  sitting 
in  his  usual  place  in  the  club  at  Nice, 
taking  advantage  of  Colin's  absence  to  re- 
cover the  money  he  had  lost  in  his  usual 
unprincipled  manner. 

Now  the  mistake  that  Godfrey  made 
was  in  supposing  Colin  to  be  the  only  one 
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■who  was  concerned  in  trying  to  detect  his 
evil  practices. 

There  were  several  others,  and  he  was 
in  fact  the  victim  of  a  plot  which  only  his 
sudden  change  of  tactics  had  for  a  time 
caused  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Colin's  tem- 
porary absence  from  Nice,  therefore,  made 
no  real  difference  to  the  danger  he  was  in 
of  being  detected. 

He  went  thus  unconscious  and  unarmed 
straight  into  the  jaws  of  the  enemy.;  and, 
as  he  sat  playing,  secure  in  the  feeling  that 
the  young  spy  was  miles  away,  he  was  in 
momentary  danger  of  exposure,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  those  who  were  ready  and 
waiting  to  bring  his  double-dealings  to 
light. 

Meanwhile,  Hester,  alarmed  beyond 
measure  at  her  husband's  manner  and  con- 
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duct,  sat  where  lie  had  left  her,  trying  to 
think  it  out.  That  something  dreadful  was 
going  on  she  felt  sure.  Her  husband's 
dismay  at  seeing  Colin  convinced  her  that 
such  was  the  case,  and  also  the  effect  which 
his  appearance  had  had  upon  Colin  himself. 

Godfrey's  evident  fear  of  the  young 
man,  his  anxiety  to  be  civil  to  him,  and 
to  make  him  remain  at  the  chalet,  filled 
her  with  misgiving. 

What  could  it  all  mean !  There  came 
back  to  her,  too,  with  a  cold  pang,  the 
recollection  of  Colin's  words  to  Olive  as  to 
the  business  which  had  detained  him,  and 
his  intention  of  unearthing  a  plot,  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

Could  it  be — oh,  horrible  thought !  that 

her  husband  had  fallen  so  low  as  to ? 

and  that  Colin  was  one  of  his  victims  ? 
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She  shuddered  and  turned  cold. 

Slow  lingering  steps  now  came  on  to  the 
balcony,  and  paused  at  the  drawing-room 
window. 

Hester  looked  up,  and  saw  Olive  stand- 
ing there  in  an  attitude  winch  expressed 
utter  dejection,  and  with  all  the  radiancy- 
gone  out  of  her  face. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  darling  ?  '  she  in- 
quired anxiously. 

Olive's  pride  struggled  for  a  moment 
with  her  wounded  feelings.  She  tried  to 
say  '  Nothing,'  but  it  would  not  do. 

1  He  has  gone  ! '  she  said,  in  a  faltering 
voice. 

4  He ! '  exclaimed  Hester.  ■  Who  ?  Not 
Colin  Fraser,  surely  ! ' 

Her  thoughts  for  the  moment  were  all  of 
her  husband,  and  she  was  terrified  for  his  sake. 
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Olive  bowed  her  head,  she  could  not 
steady  her  voice  to  speak. 

'  Where  has  he  gone  ? '  exclaimed 
Hester ;    c  what  did  he  say  ? ' 

'  Oh,  mother,'  answered  Olive,  '  he  said 
nothing !  He  gave  no  reason  at  all.  He 
suddenly  said  he  must  catch  the  train  to 
Nice,  and  he  rushed  off  without  saying 
good-bye,  or  telling  me  when  he  would 
come  back  again.' 

Hester  looked  pityingly  at  the  poor 
girl's  quivering  lips  and  glistening  eyes,  and 
murmured  to  herself,  '  Poor  Olive !  Poor 
little  Oily ! '  For  it  was  clear,  too  clear, 
to  her. 

Colin  was  gone  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, without  a  word  of  farewell,  with- 
out coming  to  her  for  the  answer  to  the 
request  he  had  made   her  last   night,  and 
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which  she  had  promised  to  give  him  to- 
day. 

Yes  ;  it  was  quite  clear.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  the  reason  of  his 
abrupt  departure. 

He  had  recognised  Godfrey,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  daughter  of 
such  a  man ;  he  had  no  longer  any  desire 
to  connect  himself  with  the  family. 

But  even  while  her  thoughts  were  full 
of  Olive,  she  felt  her  husband  ought  at  once 
to  know  the  guest  had  returned  to  Xice. 
Much  might  be  hanging  upon  it. 

I  Go,  my  darling,'  she  whispered  to 
Olive,  '  go  to  the  smoking-room,  and  tell 
your  father  I  want  him  to  come  and  speak 
to  me  directly.' 

I I  don't  think  papa  is  there,'  answered 
Olive.     '  We    saw   him  about  an  hour  a^o 
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running  with  all  his  might  towards  the 
station.' 

Hester  quickly  turned  away  her  head 
that  her  child  should  not  see  the  effect  of 
her  unexpected  announcement. 

She  hastily  left  the  room,  and  went  to 
the  smoking-room.  Alas  !  she  found  Olive  s 
information  was  correct. 

There  was  no  one  there  ;  and  she 
realised  with  a  sharp  pang  that  her  husband 
had  purposely  deceived  her. 

Colin  Fraser  all  this  time  was  chafing  at 
the  little  station,  having  missed  the  train  by 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  moment  Olive  had  innocently 
pointed  out  to  him  her  father's  figure  tear- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  station  he  had 
abruptly  left  her  side,  and  torn  after  him. 

His  intention  was  to   warn  him  of  the 
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plot  -which  was  being  concocted  against  him 
at  Xice,  and  to  persuade  him  to  remain 
where  he  was. 

lie  strained  every  nerve  to  reach  the 
station.     But  in  vain. 

Hard  as  he  tried,  he  was  too  late ; 
and  arrived  to  find  the  train  had  started. 

Detained  thus  for  an  hour  or  more,  it 
was  past  mid-day  before  Colin  reached 
Nice. 

His  plan  now  was  to  try,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  persuade  his  friends 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  exposing  Godfrey 
Seaforth  ;  to  announce  to  them  his  intention 
of  withdrawing  altogether  from  the  plot, 
and  to  beg  them  to  do  the  same. 

Should  he  find  them  unwilling,  he  in- 
tended to  urge  his  request  on  the  ground 
that   it   was   to   him   now  a  personal   and 
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family  matter,  since  he  had  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  gambler  was  his  stepfather's 
own  brother. 

He  went  straight  to  the  club,  but  found 
he  was  too  late. 

It  was  all  over. 

Godfrey  Seaforth  had  been  detected, 
exposed,  disgraced,  and  had  disappeared 
no  one  knew  where. 


CHAPTEE  XL 


IN  THE  GARDENS  OF  MONACO. 


Struck  dumb  with  consternation,  Colin  left 
the  club,  and  took  his  way  back  to  the 
station. 

He  supposed  that  most  likely  Godfrey 
would  return  home,  and  the  hope  of  being 
of  some  use  to  the  unhappy  family  made 
him  determine  to  return  to  the  chalet,  also. 

His  supposition  proved  correct,  for  he 
spied  a  skulking  form  disappearing  into  a 
carriage  of  the  waiting  train,  and  he  got 
into  the  next  compartment. 
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But  the  glimpse  he  had  had  of  God- 
frey Seaforth's  face  filled  him  with  vague 
alarms.  The  idea  of  that  awful  face  appear- 
ing in  the  orange-grove,  made  him  quite 
giddy  for  a  moment. 

It  seemed  to  him  like  Sin  entering 
Paradise,  and  blighting  for  ever  the  happi- 
ness of  its  pure  and  innocent  inhabitants. 

To  Colin's  surprise,  when  the  train 
stopped  at  the  little  station,  no  one  got 
out  from  the  next  carriage.  What  could 
this  mean?  With  a  dread  upon  him  of 
impending  trouble  Colin  determined  not  to 
leave  the  train.  He  would  follow  Godfrey 
Seaforth,  and  keep  watch  over  him.  He 
felt  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  him,  and  that 
lie  ought,  for  the  family's  sake,  to  find  out 
where  he  was  going,  and  what  he  was 
going  to  do. 
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On  the  first  head  he  was  not  left  long 
in  doubt.  When  the  train  arrived  at  Monte 
Carlo,  Godfrey  was  out  in  a  moment,  and 
disappeared  in  the  crowd  so  rapidly  that 
Colin  lost  sight  of  him. 

However,  he  got  out  also,  and  joined 
the  crowd  which  swarmed  up  the  steps  to 
the  gaming  establishment,  and  took  his  way 
to  the  tables. 

The  salon  de  jen  was  crowded ;  but 
all  the  same  he  soon  spied  the  figure  of 
which  he  was  in  search,  seating  itself  at 
the  rouge-et-noir  table,  and  about  to  begin 
to  play. 

Godfrey  Seaforth's  eyes  had  a  wild,  un- 
natural look  about  them,  and  he  seemed 
strangely  excited. 

Afraid  of  attracting  his  attention,  and  yet 
so  alarmed  by  his  appearance  as  to  be  more 
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determined  than  ever  not  to  leave  him, 
Colin  went  on  to  the  roulette  table  for 
about  half-an-honr,  and  then  returned  to 
the  rouge-et-noir  board. 

Yes ;  still  there ;  still  playing.  Playing 
heavily,  madly,  desperately — losing  heavily, 
too. 

Colin  then  left  the  salon  de  jeu,  went 
into  the  ball-room,  and  sat  down  there  to 
await  the  course  of  events. 

The  band  was  playing  in  its  usual  en- 
trancing manner,  and,  carried  away  on  the 
wings  of  the  music,  Colin's  thoughts  were 
soon  set  moving  with  a  mixture  of  tremu- 
lous happiness,  and  a  dull  sense  of  pain, 
when  suddenly  he  sees  him  coming. 

How  awful  he  looks  !  There  is  a  name- 
less terror  on  his  face,  and  a  look  of 
despair  in  his  eye. 
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Hurrying:  through  the  ball-room,  uridine 
from  beliind  one  marble  column  to  another, 
he  passes  through  the  hall,  and  stealing 
past  the  tall,  grave  men  in  their  blue  and 
red  liveries  laced  with  gold,  goes  out  through 
the  open  door  into  the  gardens. 

And  here  Colin,  though  he  had  fol- 
lowed him  as  quickly  as  he  dared,  loses 
sight  of  him. 

But  the  reader  can  follow  him  still. 

Stealing  along,  with  that  nameless  ex 
pression  of  fear  and  horror  on  his  face  ; 
skulking,  like  a  thief,  through  the  public 
walks,  till  he  comes  to  a  more  secluded 
spot,  where  he  halts,  and  with  nerveless, 
trembling  hands  feels  in  his  breast  pocket, 
and  takes  out  a  pistol     .... 

All  around,  the  gorgeous  scene  of 
Nature's  beauty — the  tall  parasol  pine,  the 
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dark  cypress,  the  graceful  palm,  bright 
orange,  and  fantastic  fig-tree ;  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  wild  geranium,  myrtle,  oleander, 
cactus,  and  Indian  fig; — above,  the  cloud- 
less sky ;  and  below,  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean ! 

So  fair  the  background!  And  in  the 
foreground  a  dishonoured,  despairing  man, 
flying  from  ruin  and  disgrace  into  ruin 
and  crime  more  disgraceful  still. 

The  loveliest  place  in  all  the  world — 
and  the  wickedest! 

Never  had  the  sky  been  more  cloud- 
less, nor  the  sea  more  blue ;  —  never 
had  the  surroundings  looked  more  pure 
and  lovely; — never,  amid  the  sin  and  dis- 
cord of  Earth,  had  they  seemed  more  to 
speak  of  the  peace  and  purity  of  Heaven 
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—  than  on  that  day,  and  at  that  hour 
when  Godfrey  Seaforth  shot  himself  in  the 
Gardens  of  Monaco. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE     END     OF     IT    ALL. 

It  is  Sunday  in  the  little  chalet.  Mother 
and  daughters  have  been  reading  the  Church 
Prayers ;  and  now  the  three  girls  are  at  the 
piano  singing  hymns. 

They  are  singing  the  hymn  to  the  dying 
year. 

Hester,  sitting  by  the  window,  gazing 
out,  shudders,  she  hardly  knows  why,  as  the 
solemn  refrain  falls  upon  her  ear — 

As  the  tree  falls,  so  must  it  lie, 
As  the  man  lives,  so  must  he  die. 

But    a   sudden   change   was   given   to   her 
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thoughts  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
the  sound  of  the  cry  of  joy  with  which 
Olive  left  the  piano  and  sprang  forward. 

Surprised,  Hester  turned  round,  and  saw 
Colin  Fraser  standing  in  the  doorway. 

But  though  he  took  Olive's  hand  in  his, 
there  was  no  answering  look  of  joy  in  his 
eye.  He  looked  at  Hester  and  said,  '  Send 
them  away,  and  let  me  speak  to  you  alone.' 

There  was  something  in  his  whole  aspect, 
in  the  look  of  horror  which  still  pervaded 
his  face,  that  made  her  feel  that  something 
fearful  had  happened.  She  came  up  to  him 
as  the  door  closed  upon  the  girls.  '  You 
have  come  to  tell  me,'  she  said  quietly,  as 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  '  that  some- 
thing has  happened  to  my  husband.' 

And,  sitting  down,  as  gently  as  he  could, 
he  told  her  all. 
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It  had  come  then  !  The  blow  had  at 
last  fallen  !  The  fears  and  forebodings  she 
had  always  had,  the  presentiment  ever  in 
her  mind,  had  at  last  come  to  their  fulfil- 
ment. The  terrible  lesson  which  she  had 
always  felt  he  must  at  last  be  called  upon  to 
learn  ; — here  it  was ! 

But,  0  God !  in  her  wildest  moments 
she  had  never  thought  of  such  untold  horror 
as  this !  Never  could  she  have  believed  him 
to  have  fallen  so  low.  Never  could  she  have 
believed  him  to  be  capable  of  this ! 

Such  fearful  rebellion  against  his  Maker ; 
no  moral  sense,  no  conscience — nothing! 
No  feeling  for  her  even,  nor  for  the  disgrace 
he  was  bringing  upon  his  family,  and  hand- 
ing down  to  his  children :  the  heritage  of 
unutterable  shame. 

And  so  this  was  the  end  of  it  all !  It 
was  always  to  end  like  this. 
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All  her  thought  and  care  wasted ;  all  her 
prayers  thrown  away  ;  all  her  influence  vain. 

All  her  ceaseless  endeavours  to  lead  him 
into  the  right  path,  all  her  silent  hours  of 
agonising  intercession ;  all  to  end  like  this  ! 

A  disgraced  life,  a  dishonoured  name,  and 
deatli  by  his  own  hand  at  last. 

God  had  indeed  taken  the  pruning-knife 
into  his  own  hand :  the  rock  was  disin- 
tegrated, but,  0  God!  how  could  it  grow 
anything  now  ! 

Gradually  as  she  sped  along  in  the  train 
with  Colin  on  her  way  to  Monaco,  she  grew 
calm  enough  to  be  thankful  that  he  had  not 
died  on  the  spot :  had  not  been  cut  off  in  a 
moment ;  that,  though  dying,  he  was  not  yet 
dead. 

Faithful  to  nothing,  true  to  no  promise, 
bound  by  no  laws ;  yet  still,  in  the  old  days, 
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he  had  seemed  sometimes  to  listen  to  her 
instructions,  though  he  never  retained  or 
acted  upon  them. 

Though  he  would  talk  and  act  the  next 
day  as  if  she  had  said  nothing  the  day 
before,  yet  she  had  felt  sure  she  had  at  the 
time  made  some  faint  impression.  She  had 
been  able  sometimes  to  bring  to  bear  all  her 
influence  upon  him,  to  rouse  his  conscience 
and  to  get  at  his  best  feelings  for  a  transient 
fit  of  earnestness,  under  the  power  of  which 
he  would  sometimes  make  promises  and  form 
resolutions. 

Oh  for  a  transient  fit  of  earnestness 
now  !  which  would  not,  dying  as  he  was, 
have  time  to  pass  away ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  might  pass  repenting 
into  the  presence  of  his  Maker.  Oh  that 
he  may  yet  find  a  place  for  repentance,  if  he 
sought  it  carefully  with  tears ! 
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Might  she  not,  perhaps,  find  him  changed 
by  the  awful  catastrophe  ? 

Might  this  horrible  event  be  an  answer 
to  her  prayers  after  all  ? 

Far  from  its  being  a  proof  that  God  had 
forsaken  him,  might  it  not  be  one  of  his 
purposes  concerning  him,  that  he  should  fall 
into  the  very  depths  ;  because  nothing  less 
than  sinking  into  such  utter  vileness,  and 
becoming  such  an  object  of  horror  and  de- 
testation even  to  himself,  could  rouse  him  to 
a  sense  of  what  he  was,  and  of  what  iniquity 
he  was  capable  ? 

Something  she  had  heard  or  read  of,  and 
it  had  fixed  itself  in  her  mind,  of  God  some- 
times making  use  of  a  terrible  fall  to  reveal 
a  sinner  to  himself ;  that  sin  being  a  disease, 
the  man  is  not  always  conscious  of  his  state. 
That  he  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  and  no 
L  J 
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one,  himself  included,  is  aware  how  sinful 
he  is.  That  God  then  lets  him  fall  to  the 
very  depths,  to  show  him  to  himself  and  to 
others  as  he  really  is  ;  that  realising  by  his 
fall  all  the  wickedness  of  which  he  is 
capable,  he  may  look  to  God  to  raise  him 
up  out  of  the  pit  into  which  he  has  sunk. 
And  so,  by  his  very  fall,  he  rises ! 

A  messenger  was  waiting  at  the  station 
at  Monte  Carlo,  with  a  note  from  the  doctor 
to  say  his  patient  was  still  alive ;  and  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  hotel. 

1 II  demande,  madame,  a  chaque  instant,' 
said  the  kind  old  doctor  as  he  met  her  at 
the  door  ;  and  held  both  her  hands  for  a 
moment  in  sympathising  pity.  And  then 
he  led  her  into  the  chamber  of  death,  and 
left  her  alone  with  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HUSBAND    AM)   WIFE. 

Looking  down  upon  him  as  he  lay,  wander- 
ing, muttering,  unconscious  of  her  presence,  a? 
shrinking  fear  came  over  her,  and  her  hopes- 
died  away. 

It  was  not  that  she  shrank  herself  from 
the  polluted  and  blood-stained  man  ;  it  was 
no  physical  fear.  It  was  the  fear  suggested 
by  the  words  of  the  hymn  her  girls  had  been 
so  lately  singing,  and  which  kept  repeating 
themselves  in  her  brain. 

As  the  tree  falls,  so  must  it  lie, 
As  the  man  lives,  so  must  he  die ; 
As  the  man  dies,  so  must  he  be, 
All  through  the  days  of  eternity. 
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It  seemed  to  her  the  voices  of  his  own 
children  were  ringing  the  knell  of  their 
father's  hopes  of  salvation. 

For  it  seemed  so  impossible  he  should  be 
otherwise  than  he  had  always  been,  so 
certain  that  death  in  itself  can  work  no 
sudden  and  mysterious  change. 

The  conviction  came  over  her  more 
surely  than  ever  that  death  is  in  no  sense 
an  end,  but  merely  an  event,  an  episode,  a 
development,  in  the  course  of  the  life  which 
begins  here,  and  continues  throughout 
eternity  ;  that  as  it  finds  the  man,  so  will  it 
leave  him  ;  he  that  is  holy,  holy  still ;  he 
that  is  filthy,  filthy  still. 

Yet  she  could  not  but  feel  she  had  no 
right  to  murmur  or  complain.  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  He 
had  sowed  to  the  flesh,  and  he  had  reaped 
the  reward  of  his  sowing. 
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Yes.  Godfrey  Seaforth's  punishment 
was  natural,  not  arbitrary.  For  God's 
moral  laws  and  judgments  are  as  fixed 
and  unalterable  as  the  unchangeable  laws 
of  nature. 

To  the  infringement  of  every  law,  moral 
as  well  as  natural,  its  own  penalty ;  and  man, 
even  here  below,  can  no  more  escape  the 
penalty  annexed  to  the  infringement  of  God's 
moral  law,  than  can  he  who  puts  his  hand 
into  the  flame  escape  being  burnt,  or  he  who 
throws  himself  from  the  roof  of  his  dwelling, 
escape  being  dashed  to  pieces. 

And  Godfrey  had  not  escaped  the 
penalties  of  the  godless  life  he  had  led.  He 
had  sown  to  the  flesh,  and  of  the  flesh  he 
had  reaped  corruption.  He  had  shut  out 
God  and  love  from  his  life,  and  God's 
punishment  for  this  was  the  hardening  of 
the  heart. 
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Corruption  and  hardness  of  heart ;  these 
were  the  penalties  annexed  to  such  a  course, 
and  they  had  led  him  to  deterioration,  and 
deterioration  to  dishonour,  and  dishonour  to 
disgrace,  and  disgrace  to  crime,  till  he  had 
ended  in  this  last  mad  act ;  this  laying 
violent  hands  himself  on  the  life  God  had 
given  him,  and  which  he  had  so  wasted  and 
misused. 

She  bent  over  him,  and  listened  trem- 
bling to  what  he  was  saying,  dreading  what 
she  might  hear.  She  caught  her  own  name ; 
over  and  over  again  her  own  name. 

As  far  as  she  could  gather  the  meaning 
of  his  rambling  and  incoherent  utterances, 
his  mind  had  travelled  back  to  the  early  and 
happiest  days  of  their  married  life ;  before 
Godfrey  was  born. 

And,  as    his    speech  grew  more  intelli 
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gible,  she  realised  with  wonder  and  grati- 
tude that  he  was  recalling  and  repeating 
some  of  her  own  old  words  of  warning 
and  instruction.  Earnest  words  of  hers, 
unheeded  at  the  time,  seemed  to  come 
crowding  back  upon  his  mind,  and  fell  from 
his  lips  in  confused  and  rambling  speech. 

Presently,  as  his  mind  got  clearer,  it 
reverted  to  more  recent  events,  and  to  the 
last  dire  scene.  With  this  recollection,  he 
seemed  to  be  seized  with  mortal  dread  and 
terror,  and  he  tossed  about  wildly,  and 
called  loudly  upon  her  to  help  and  save 
him. 

1  Is  she  coming  ?  '  he  cried  ;  but  he  was 
not  wandering  now.  '  There  is  no  time  to 
lose.  Will  she  come  to  me  now  ?  Come  to 
such  a • 

1  Godfrey,'  she  said  softly,  ■  I  am  here.' 
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He  did  not  seem  to  hear  or  notice,  but 
the  sound  of  her  voice  must  have  affected 
him  somehow,  for  he  burst  out  wildly, 
8  Hester !  I  am  lost !  save  me  !  I  am  lost 
for  ever — blood-stained,  guilty  ! ' 

Then  there  arose  her  soft  voice  in  the 
silence  :  '  "  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  white  as  snow."  Godfrey,  dear 
Godfrey,  I  am  here.' 

'  Hester  ! '  he  cried,  suddenly  perceiving 
her,  and  trying  to  hold  out  his  arms. 
c  Angel  of  my  life,  have  you  come  to  such  a 
wretch  as  I  ?  Oh,  Hester !  I  have  spoilt 
your  life  for  you,  and  do  you  love  me  still  ? 
Save  me,  Hester !  I  am  lost !  lost  for  ever  ! ' 

He  seemed  in  an  agony  of  terror,  and 
the  cold  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon 
his  brow.  He  clung  to  her,  imploring  her 
to  pray  for  him,  to  save  him  from  the  awful 
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doom  which  was  impending,  to  stand 
between  him  and  God's  coming  wrath. 
8  You  are  pure  and  holy,'  he  gasped  wildly  ; 
1  all  your  life  long  you  have  never  erred. 
God  will  hear  you.     Pray  me  into  Heaven.' 

And  at  her  quick,  though  gentle,  repudia- 
tion of  such  praise,  he  burst  out :  '  I  know 
it !  I  have  always  known  it.  Have  I  not 
watched  you  all  these  years  ?  ' 

Then  she  listened  with  almost  terrified 
thankfulness  to  his  incoherent  assurances 
that  he  believed,  he  always  had  believed,  in 
God,  and  Christ,  and  goodness,  though  he 
had  never  acted  on  his  belief ;  that  he  could 
not  but  do  so  in  the  sight  of  a  life  like  hers. 
He  had,  he  told  her,  had  holiness  ever  in 
his  presence,  her  life  had  revealed  to  him  a 
life  hid  with  Cnrist  in  God.  She  had  acted 
the  Bible  in  her  daily  life,  not  talking  about 
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it,  but  habitually  living  out  the  truths  and 
principles  which  it  taught,  by  her  gentle  Christ- 
like temper,  by  her  untiring  patience,  by  her 
forbearance  under  his  sore  provocation.  By 
her  bravery,  too,  her  courage  in  resisting 
him  when  he  wished  her  to  act  in  a  way  her 
conscience  could  not  approve,  by  her  calm 
grand  continuance  in  the  path  from  which 
he  had  tried  to  turn  her. 

She  had  not  preached,  nor  nagged,  nor 
lectured,  but  she  had  steadily  and  con- 
sistently acted.  He  had  '  not  obeyed  the 
Word,  but  without  the  Word  he  had  been 
won  by  the  conversation  of  his  wife.'  Aye ; 
there  is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but 
their  voices  are  heard ;  the  voices  of  such 
wives  are  heard  at  last. 

Thank  God !  those  years  of  thought, 
and  care,  and  striving    had  not    been    for 
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nothing  after  all!  Her  life  had  not  been 
wasted  ;  her  prayers  not  thrown  away.  She 
had  cast  her  bread  upon  the  waters,  but  she 
had  found  it  after  many  days. 

It  was  almost  worth  her  long  life  of 
sorrow  and  trouble  for  an  hour  like  this,  and 
as  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  she  murmured, 
'  0  God !  Thy  power  is  infinite.  Thy 
mercy  is  infinite,  too ! ' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GODFREY'S    CONFESSION. 

All  through  the  night  she  knelt  and  prayed 
by  his  side  ;  and  sought,  by  dwelling  on  the 
simple  foundations  of  our  faith,  to  bring  peace 
to  his  mind. 

Gradually  his  face  assumed  a  calmer 
expression. 

But  a  troubled  look  came  over  it  at  times, 
and  he  seemed  still  to  have  something  to 
say. 

Was  it  physical  weakness  and  inability 
to  collect   his   thoughts,  or   the  old   moral 
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weakness  and  vacillation  of  character  keep- 
ing its  hold  on  him  still  ?     Who  shall  say  ? 

But  as  the  cold  grey  of  morning  dawned, 
both  were  overcome,  and  he  called  her  to 
his  side  again. 

'  Now,  Hester,'  he  said  feebly,  '  let  me 
make  restitution  before  I  go/ 

4  It  is  not  needful,'  she  tenderly  answered. 
'  I  have  forgiven  it  all  long,  long  ago.' 

'  But  I  have  still  something  to  tell  you/ 
he  whispered.  '  I  have  not  told  you  all.  I 
cannot  die  happy  till  I  have  told  you.  I 
know  you  ought  to  be  told.' 

1  What  is  it  ?  '  she  whispered  soothingly. 

'  Come  nearer,'  he  said.      '  Come  here. 

Put  vour  arm   round  me — so Now 

say  you  will  still  forgive  me,  in  spite  of  what 
I  am  going  to  say  ....  Promise  that  you 
will  not  take  your  arms  away  .  .  .  but  let 
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me  die  .  .  .  feeling  your  kiss  of  pardon  on 
my  lips.' 

'  Surely,'  she  answered,  '  why  should  you 
fear?' 

He  drew  her  head  down,  and  whispered 
something  in  her  ear. 

Whiter  and  whiter  grew  her  face  as  she 
listened,  more  and  more  rigid  her  form. 
Slowly  her  arms  relaxed  their  hold  of  him, 
and  a  change  came  over  her  whole  expres- 
sion ;  a  look  of  horror  into  her  eye. 

He  tightened  his  hold  as  he  felt  her 
shrink  from  him,  but  she  shook  herself  free, 
and  started  to  her  feet. 

Eetreating  from  his  side,  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  she  wound  her  arms  round  one 
of  the  pillars  that  supported  the  ceiling, 
and  there  she  stood  motionless,  speechless, 
trembling,  with  her  head  turned  away. 
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'  Hester ! '  he  moaned  ;  but  she  took  no 
heed  of  him. 

She  only  turned  upon  him  for  a  moment 
such  a  look  as  Eve  might  have  turned  upon 
Cain  when  he  confessed  to  her  that  he  had 
slain  his  brother  Abel. 

And  all  this  time  he  kept  moaning, 
1  Forgive  me !  Forgive  me  !  Kiss  me  before 
I  die ! ' 

She  turned  away  with  a  shiver,  and,  look- 
ing at  anything  rather  than  at  him,  said  at 
last,  in  a  hard,  dry  voice : 

'  I  cannot  forgive  you,  Godfrey.' 

She  hardly  sees  him  ;  is  barely  conscious 
of  his  presence.  There  is  another  vision  on 
which  her  eyes  are  fixed. 

A  fair  young  life — blasted  A  life  of 
hope,  and  fame,  and  distinction — cut  short ! 
A  proud  and  honourable  career  nipped  in  its 
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very  bud.  And  instead? — a  life  of  ignominy, 
a  name  sullied,  a  fair  fame  stained,  young 
hopes — shattered  !     And  all  for  what  ? 

To  screen  a  forger  and  a  gambler,  who 
was  to  die  by  his  own  hand  at  last. 

6  May  God  forgive  you,'  burst  from  the 
poor  mother  in  her  agony.     c  I  cannot. ' 

Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only? 
True,  poor  mother  ;  but  you  are  disproving 
all  you  have  been  trying  to  teach.  By  turn- 
ing away  from  the  sinful  man  in  the  hour  of 
his  extremity  you  are  darkening  the  hope  of 
a  dying  soul. 

Is  not  your  judgment  to  him  a  reflection 
of  God's,  a  type  or  emblem  to  him  of  coming 
wratli  or  coming  mercy?  Are  you  not,  by- 
your  attitude  of  unforgiveness,  making  the 
hope  of  God's  pardoning  mercy,  through 
Christ,  which  had  dawned  upon  his   soul, 
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seem   uncertain,  and,    at   last,   even   incre- 
dible? 

Alas !  poor  mother !  She  cannot  think 
of  it  all  yet.  Let  her  alone.  Wait  till  the 
first  bitterness  is  overpast,  and  then  she  will 
think  on  these  things. 

But  now  her  thoughts  are  far  away. 
Let  her  alone.  She  is  thinking  of  her  boy's 
calm  grand  continuance  in  the  path  of  de- 
votion and  self-sacrifice. 

She  is  thinking  how  the  lessons  taught 
him  by  the  example  of  his  Lord  and  Master 
have  in  his  young  life  been  worked  out ; 
how  he  has  wrought  the  Christian  dogma 
into  his  very  being,  and  probed  to  their 
depths  the  sufferings  which  come  of  sacrificing 
self,  and  of  bearing  the  punishment  due  to 
others.  What  he  must  have  suffered! 
What  he  must  have  endured !  What  lonely, 
M  2 
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silent  endurance  !     How  grandly,  how  nobly- 
borne  ! 

The  thought  of  his  young  courage  and 
devotion,  all  founded  on  a  mistake,  affected 
her  suddenly,  and  she  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears. 

Let  her  alone.  It  will  all  come  right 
now. 

Shall  she  be  less  noble  than  he  ? 

Ah !  he  has  left  her  for  behind.  She  is 
still  struggling,  sinful  and  earth-bound.  And 
he  ?  He  has  long  ago  turned  his  back  on 
the  struggle  and  joined,  even  on  earth,  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs.  Shall  his  devotion 
be  fruitless,  and  his  desire  to  screen  his 
father  in  vain  ?  Shall  the  father  he  has  bled 
for  die,  after  all,  unblessed  and  unforgiven  ? 
Shall  it  be  thus  that  she,  his  mother,  shall 
repay  him  for  his  life  of  devotion,  and  his 
years  of  uncomplaining  self-sacrifice  ? 
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4  Oh,  Godfrey !  Godfrey  !  '  she  cried, 
suddenly  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  by 
the  bed  and  hiding  her  face,  'how  could 
you  ?     How  could  you  ? ' 

It  has  been  a  hard  and  terrible  struggle, 
but  it  is  over  now.  And  the  reward  shall 
surely  come. 

She  wound  her  forgiving  arms  round 
him  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  brow. 

And  as  she  did  so  it  came  : 

'Hester  .  .  .'  faintly  gasped  the  dying 
man,  '  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  ...  .  for 
our  boys  sake  .  .  .  .' 


BOOK  VII. 


CHAPTER  I. 


At  last  !  At  last  the  day  has  come :  the 
day  for  which  Lord  Seaforth  has  been 
waiting  these  many  weary  months,  these 
three  long  years. 

It  is  Godfrey's  twenty- fifth  birthday. 
Everything  is  ready,  and  before  the  day  is 
over  Lord  Seaforth  will  have  set  his  hand 
and  seal  to  the  document  which  cuts  God- 
frey off  for  ever  from  the  property,  and 
makes  little  Joan  one  of  the  greatest 
heiresses  in  England. 
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It  is  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  Lord 
Seafortli  is  sitting  in  the  library,  busy  with 
many  thoughts,  glancing  every  now  and 
then  at  the  unsuspecting  heiress,  who  is 
busy  to-day  with  many  thoughts  too. 

Yes,  the  day  has  come!  This  day 
Godfrey  is  to  reap  the  reward  of  Ins 
sowing. 

Yet  it  is  not  a  day  of  joy  and  triumph 
after  all. 

He  had  hoped  it  would  be,  but  now 
that  it  has  come  all  his  feelings  are  of 
sorrow  and  regret. 

He  has  been  hardening  his  heart  against 
him  all  these  years ;  trying  to  shut  him 
out  from  his  life  and  thoughts,  steeling 
himself  against  him  to  the  very  utmost. 
In  vain !  Just  as  he  had  persuaded  him- 
self   he   was    beginning   to   forget  him,   a 
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sharp  pang  would  strike  his  heart  as  his 
eye  rested  on  the  empty  chair  where  he 
had  been  wont  to  watch  him  for  hours 
sitting,  his  handsome  face  bent  over  his 
book,  the  leaves  turning  at  intervals  ;  and 
a  craving  longing  to  see  him  once  more, 
to  hear  something  of  him,  would  overpower 
him.  What  was  he  doing?  How  was  he 
living  ? 

It  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  find 
out.  The  lawyers  connected  with  the  en- 
tail of  course  knew;  but  he  had  refused 
to  allow  himself  to  make  any  inquiries. 
So  much,  at  any  rate,  he  could  make  him- 
self do :  he  could  act  the  hard  and  relent- 
less tyrant;  though  he  could  not  feel  any 
satisfaction  in  doing  it — though  righteous 
indignation  and  love  of  retribution  had  no 
place  in   his  heart. 
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It  was  all  forced :  not  natural.  No 
wonder.  He  was  doing  that  hard  and  diffi- 
cult thing — fighting  against  his  own  nature. 

Still  did  he  imagine  he  could  conquer 
it.  He  did  not  know  himself  yet.  He 
was  an  example  of  the  theory  that  we  do 
not  know  ourselves  as  others  know  us : 
for  he  had  not  yet  gauged  the  strength 
and  tenacity  of  his  own  feelings,  as  his 
wife  had  gauged  them  long  ago. 

His  own  intensity  of  affection  and  un- 
changing fidelity  were  too  much  for  him. 

Here,  now,  on  this  long-looked- for  day, 
he  knows  in  himself  that  he  loves  Godfrey 
still! 

Another  glance  at  his  daughter.  He 
must  not  think  any  more. 

He  must  speak  to  her  at  once,  and 
get  it  over. 
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'  Joan,'  he  said,  *  are  you  aware  that 
you  have  this  day  become  one  of  the 
greatest  heiresses  in  England?  This  day, 
this  twenty-sixth  of  January,  the  entail  on 
the  estate  is  by  mutual  agreement  cut  off. 
and  Seaforth  is  settled  on  you.' 

Joan  flushed  crimson,  and  clasped  her 
hands  together.  She  realised,  quick  as 
lightning,  what  this  meant,  and  a  tumult 
of  indignation  overpowered  her. 

Her  father  took  these  signs  of  surprise 
and  emotion  for  natural  feeling  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  weight  of  honour  and 
glory  falling  to  her  share. 

He  went  on  to  give  an  account  of  his 
arrangements  with  the  lawyers,  whom  he 
now  proposed  to  summon;  and  tried  to 
reassure  her,  by  hinting  faintly  that  she 
would   not   have   to  bear    the    burden    of 
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responsibility  alone.  He  tried  to  convey- 
to  her  distantly  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  his  receiving  an  offer  for  her  hand 
from  a  quarter  where  he  would  be  ready 
to  bestow  it. 

Joan  sat  very  still  till  he  had  finished. 

By  that  time  she  had  had  time  to 
control  herself  and  to  resolve  upon  a  course 
of  action.  Meanwhile,  her  visit  to  Ainsbro' 
and  all  that  it  had  been  intended  to  bring 
about  became  clear  to  her. 

1  I  shall  never  marry,'  she  said  quietly 
and  firmly. 

Her  tone  attracted  Lord  Seaforth's  atten- 
tion, and  he  looked  up  quickly.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  expression  of  quiet  determina- 
tion which  pervaded  every  line  of  her  face. 

'  Never  marry  ! '  he  exclaimed  ;  c  and 
why?' 
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Joan  folded  her  hands  quietly  together, 
but  she  made  no  answer. 

He  looked  at  her  again,  and,  as  he 
looked,  for  the  first  time  it  struck  him 
how  like  her  eyes  were  to  his  own,  to 
Godfrey's,  and  to  every  other  Seaforth's. 
For  the  first  time  he  felt  that  this  was 
his  child,  a  part  of  himself;  and  at  the 
same  moment  he  read  his  own  spirit  of 
uncompromising  determination  in  the  eyes 
of  his  daughter.  He  felt  his  position  to 
be  very  perplexing. 

'You  are  very  young,'  he  said,  rather 
nervously  ;  '  all  young  girls  talk  like  that.' 

No  answer. 

'You  are  only  eighteen.  You  will 
change  your  mind  some  day.' 

Still  no  answer ;  and  Lord  Seaforth  was 
getting  more  and  more  perplexed. 
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'  Supposing,  then/  he  said  at  last,  '  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  say  that 
you  will,  as  you  affirm,  never  marry — the 
fact  remains  the  same.  You  are  still  one 
of  the  greatest  heiresses  in  England  ;  still 
this  day  the  estate  is  settled  upon  you.' 

She  slightly  shook  her  head. 

What  did  she  mean? 

'  You  can  settle  it  on  me  if  you  please,' 
she  answered,  in  a  low  voice ;  '  but  it  will 
only  come  to  the  same  thing — I  should 
only  give  it  back.' 

c  Give  it  back !  '  he  exclaimed,  '  and  to 
whom  ? ' 

cTo  him  who  alone  has  a  right  to  it,' 
she  answered  firmly ;  '  to  Godfrey  Seaforth, 
your  nephew  and  rightful  heir.' 

She  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  as  she 
spoke    and  looked   her  father  full   in   the 
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face.  Her  small  head  was  erect  now  with 
pride  and  defiance.  She  stood  revealed  a 
champion  for  the  rights  of  the  man  she 
loved ! 

Looking  full  into  the  depths  of  her 
dark  eyes,  and  taught  by  his  own  experience, 
something  electric  communicated  itself  to 
Lord  Seaforth. 

In  that  moment  he  guessed  her  secret ! 

He  read  his  own  story  in  hers  :  some- 
thing of  his  own  unchanging,  never-dying 
fidelity  to  the  object  once  loved ;  and 
realised  that  history  was  repeated  in  her 
life,  and  that  their  love  and  fidelity  was 
given  to  the  same  object. 

His  heart  went  out  to  his  daughter,  and 
his  very  soul  was  wrung  with  pity  for  her 
fate.  Alas !  that  another  should  have  to 
pass  through  a  like  furnace  of  suffering  and 
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disappointment !  Alas !  that  his  own  child 
should,  like  himself,  have  misplaced  her 
love  and  her  confidence,  and  given  her 
young  affections  to  one  so  utterly  unworthy ! 

He  longed  to  help  her  and  to  comfort 
her.  What  could  he  do  ?  Across  the  gulf 
of  their  divided  lives  dared  he  stretch  the 
bridge  of  sympathy,  the  hand  of  fatherly 
pity  and  fellow-feeling  ?     No  !     Never. 

That  much  he  read  in  her  eyes  ;  in  the 
proud  reserve  of  a  neglected  child ;  to 
which  the  reserve  of  a  woman's  pride  was 
now  added. 

No  !  there  was  no  hope  of  that.  No 
words  of  his  could  wring  her  secret  from 
her;  no  help  could  by  him  be  given. 

He  may  not  now  break  down  the  wall 
his  own  hand  had  raised  between  them. 

Nothing  can  undo   the   past    nor   alter 
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the  relationship  in  which  they  stand  to  one 
another,  and  which  he  himself  had  instituted. 

He  had  given  her  nothing  in  the  past, 
and  she  will  accept  nothing  from  him  now. 

He  gazed  at  her  sadly,  yearningly,  and 
then  turned  away. 

'  Poor  child  ! '  he  murmured,  '  poor  girl ! 
God  help  her !     I  cannot.' 

He  tottered  to  a  chair,  and  sitting  down 
began  to  think  what  was  to  be  done  next. 
Here  was  Seaforth  returned  upon  his  hands 
again.  He  had  actually  lived  to  see  it 
refused  on  all  sides,  and  tossed  like  a  ball 
from  one  to  the  other ! 

First  Hester,  then  Godfrey,  now  Joan. 

Alike!  how  alike,  all  three!  Each  in 
turn  had  refused  the  greatness  and  the 
glory  he  had  offered  to  shower  upon  them. 

Hester,  a  pensioner  on  another's  bounty, 
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had  refused  it  all  without  a  thought.  God- 
frey, equally  penniless,  had  resigned  all  his 
pretensions,  without  making  a  single  con- 
dition. 

This  young  girl  was  ready  to  do  the 
same. 

What  made  them  all  so  unworldly? 
How  came  they  to  value  so  lightly  what 
he  so  highly  prized?  This  will  not  do. 
He  must  not  think.  He  must  act.  He 
must  break  through  this  train  of  weak  and 
sentimental  thought  by  at  once  ringingtlie 
bell  and  sending  for  the  lawyers. 

He  rose  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
bell. 

Joan,  who  was  moving  away,  glanced 
at  him  as  she  left  the  room,  and  thought 
how  old  and  bent  he  looked ;  and  marked 
the  uncertainty  of  his  gait  and  the  trembling 
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of  his  hands.  The  servant  entered  the 
room,  bringing  in  the  newspapers. 

Joan  was  half-way  across  the  adjoining 
room,  when  she  was  startled  by  a  curious 
sound  which  fell  upon  her  ear,  followed 
by  a  heavy  fall. 

Alarmed,  she  hurried  back,  and  to  her 
horror  found  her  father  lying  on  the  ground, 
stiff  and  motionless. 

She  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  then, 
bending  over  his  prostrate  form,  she  strove 
to  render  him  some  assistance  and  to  raise 
him  from  the  ground 

But  he  lay  like  a  stone,  cold  and 
rigid. 

Horrified,  she  bent  closer  over  him, 
and  as  she  did  so  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
newspaper  which  was  tightly  clutched  in 
his  hand. 
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And  there,  at  the  head  of  a  paragraph, 
she  read  the  words,  '  Suicide  of  Mr.  Godfrey 
Seaforth ! ' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  I  E  0  X  Y  OF  FATE. 

Tread  softly  in  the  darkened  chamber,  round 
the  curtained  bed,  where  lies  the  stricken 
and  helpless  form  which  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  proud  and  self-willed  man  whose  career 
we  have  followed  for  so  long. 

Tread  softly  in  the  darkened  chamber, 
nor  mock  its  sadness  with  a  smile. 

We  have  seen  him  like  a  proud  ship  sail- 
ing on  life's  sea,  with  sails  set  and  pennon 
gaily  waving  in  the  wind  ;  carrying,  as  we 
know,  nor  chart  nor  compass  ;  secure  in  his 
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own  strength  and  wisdom,  feeling  he  needed 
nothing  to  guide  him  safely.  Did  he  not 
know  the  way  full  well  ? 

And  now  ! 

Buined,  wrecked,  shattered ;  drifting, 
mastless  and  broken,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves — whither  ?  Into  the  dark 
and  fathomless  ocean  which  rolls  round  the 
world  ? 

No !  the  doctors  say  he  will  not  die  ;  the 
merciful  gates  of  death  are  not  to  open  to 
him  yet ;  but  death  in  life  is  to  be  his  por- 
tion now. 

Helpless,  hopeless,  paralysed ;  limbs  nerve- 
less, and  speech  unintelligible — there  he  lies  ! 
c  Je  me  suffis.1 

Oh  !  the  irony  of  fate  ! 

How  merry  she  might  make  her  over  a 
scene  like  this  !   How  she  might  say,  like  the 
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prophet  of  old,  '  Cry  aloud  !  call  upon  your 
sods  ! '  and  mock  when  no  answer  came. 

His  gods.  Yes.  Let  him  call  upon  them 
now.  Time,  habit,  self-will,  self-respect,  the 
gods  to  whom  he  bowed,  and  in  whom  he 
trusted,  will  they  not  come  to  his  help  ? 

In  vain ! 

The  thunderbolt  of  heaven  has  this  time 
fallen  too  hot  and  heavy. 

This  time  he  must  recognise  God's 
hand  ;  this  time  he  must  bow  to  a  higher 
Will. 

Xo  self-will,  phoenix-like,  can  spring  from 
such  ruin  as  this  ;  and  from  the  ashes  of  this 
past  there  can  be  no  rising  again. 

Joan,  all  her  woman's  heart  now  moved 
with  pity,  tends  him  with  devoted  care. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that,  read- 
ing no  further  than  the  heading  of  the  para- 
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graph,  lie  had  jumped  at  once  to  one  con- 
clusion and  not  had  time  to  realise  that  the 
Godfrey  Seaforth  referred  to  was  his  brother, 
and  not  his  nephew. 

Day  by  day  she  waited  for  an  opportunity 
of  enlightening  him  ;  but  there  had  been  no 
chance  of  it,  He  had  never  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  what  was  going  on  around 
him  for  it  to  be  of  any  use  to  make  the 
attempt. 

As  she  watched  and  waited  her  own 
thoughts  were  very  full.  A  wild  hope  would 
sometimes  come  across  her  that  the  clear- 
ing up  of  the  mystery  in  which  Godfrey's 
life  was  shrouded  might  follow  on  his 
father's  death. 

But  time  went  by  and  she  heard  no 
tidings. 
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Still  day  after  day  found  her  watching, 
waiting,  and  hoping. 

Within,  there  was  no  change  in  her 
father's  condition,  and  no  sign  or  sound 
from  without. 


BOOK   VIII. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


LIXCOLXS    INN   FIELDS. 


A  small  dingy  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  fog  up  to  the  windows, 
and  the  remains  of  snow  on  the  opposite 
roofs. 

The  very  small  fire,  which  is  slowly  dying 
in  the  grate,  does  not  contribute  much  to  the 
warmth  of  the  little  apartment,  does  not 
certainly  extend  its  heat  sufficiently  to  reach 
the  young  man  who,  evidently  recovering 
from  an  illness,  is  lying  in  bed,  reading. 

A  knock  at  the   door,  and  an  ill-clad 
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woman-of-all-work  comes  in  and  announces 
that  the  doctor  is  below. 

'  Show  him  up,  if  you  please/  says  God- 
frey, for  it  is  he  who  we  find  in  this  poor 
little  place. 

'  And  if  you  please,  sir,'  added  the 
woman,  'there's  been  a  clergyman  after 
you  more  nor  once  since  you  was  took.' 

'  A  clergyman  ! '  said  Godfrey,  inwardly 
wondering.    c  Have  I  been  so  ill  as  that  ?  ' 

'  And  how  are  you  this  evening  ? '  says 
the  cheery  voice  of  the  doctor. 

6  Much  better,  I  think,'  answered  Godfrey, 
extending  a  rather  thin  hand  of  greeting. 
*  Tell  me,  doctor  —  for  I  get  confused 
about  dates — have  I  been  ill  long?  And 
when  shall   I  be  able  to  begin   my   work 


again  ? 


The  doctor  shook  his  head.    '  You  must 
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not  think  of  work  for  a  long  time.  You 
want  a  thorough  rest  of  mind  and  body. 
You  have  had  a  sharp  attack  of  fever,  brought 
on  entirely  by  over- work.  You  must  keep 
quiet  and  be  very  careful.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  bonfire  of  all  your  law-books ;  and 
by  the  way,'  he  added,  glancing  at  the  fast- 
dying  fire,  '  they  would  not  come  amiss  to 
that  poor  affair.  What  a  wretched  attempt 
for  a  raw  February  day ! '  The  good-natured 
doctor  advanced  to  the  fire  and  began  try- 
ing to  improve  it;  but  the  scuttle  was  nearly 
empty. 

'  We  lawyers/  said  Godfrey,  with  a  smile, 
'can't  afford  to  be  ill.  No  fees,  no  fuel. 
Idleness  for  some  weeks  makes  the  exche- 
quer low  and  the  coal-cellar  empty.' 

'  Well,  you  rest  a  little  longer,'  said  the 
doctor  as  he  took  his  leave,  '  and  you'll  get 
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back  to  your  work  and  your  fees  all  the 
sooner.  And  don't  read  more  than  you  can 
help,'  he  added,  looking  with  disgust  at  the 
very  dry- looking  volume  on  which  Godfrey 
had  been  engaged  on  his  entrance. 

Godfrey  smiled  sadly  after  the  doctor  was 
gone.  '  I  must  read,'  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  took  up  his  volume  again  ;  '  anything  is 
better  than  thinking.' 

He  lay  very  quiet  for  some  time,  but 
gradually  the  book  dropped  from  his  grasp 
and  he  fell  asleep. 

Some  time  elapsed.  The  fire  flickered 
a  little,  the  room  got  darker ;  outside  the 
snow  began  to  fall  again. 

The  door  opens  very  softly,  and  Hester, 
arrayed  in  the  sombre  garments  of  her 
widowhood,  comes  in. 

She  first  gazes  round  the  poverty-stricken 
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apartment,  and  then  she  advances  almost 
reverently  and  kneels  down  by  the  side  of 
the  bed.  He  is  lying  sleeping,  as  she  has 
often  watched  him  in  his  boyhood,  quietly, 
peacefully,  like  a  child. 

And  as  she  gazed,  her  heart  beat  high 
with  pride  and  wonder  that  anything  so 
grand,  so  noble,  should  have  been  cradled 
in  her  arms  and  taught  at  her  knee. 

And  it  is  still  the  martyr-brow  on  which 
she  gazes;  still  does  it  bear  the  brand  of 
suspicion  and  guilt. 

She  has  learnt  from  the  woman  below, 
that  he  has  been  ill  three  weeks,  so  she 
knows  he  can  have  seen  no  newspapers,  and 
is  therefore  in  ignorance  of  what  has  befallen. 

She  is  almost  thankful  that  it  is  so,  glad 
and  grateful  that  hers  is  to  be  the  hand  to 
remove  the  chain  that  binds  him,  hers  the 
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lips  to  speak  the  words  which  will  set  him 
free. 

She  glances  again  at  the  signs  of  poverty 
around  her,  at  the  wretched,  fast-dying  fire, 
and  the  tears  rush  to  her  eyes. 

He  stirs  in  his  sleep.  The  word  '  Mother ' 
escapes  from  his  lips. 

Is  he  dreaming  of  the  old  days  at 
home  ? 

She  bends  over  him,  and  he  wakes  with 
her  kiss  on  his  brow. 

4  Mother ! '  rang  out  his  voice  clear  and 
joyful  in  the  glad  surprise  of  the  first 
moment;  and  he  started  up  and  held  out 
his  hands. 

But  even  as  he  spoke  recollection  returned 
to  him.  A  change  came  over  his  face,  his 
hands  dropped,  and  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall.     He  must  be   on  his  guard,  be  firm. 
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She  has  come  to  wrest  his  secret  from  him, 
and  that  secret  must  not  be  wrested. 

'  Godfrey,'  she  implored,  c  my  own  boy, 
do  not  turn  from  me.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
speak,  but  only  to  look  at  me.' 

Slowly  he  turned  at  last,  for  his  eyes  were 
longing  to  rest  on  her  face  again.  And  his 
eye  wandered  wondering  over  her  mourning 
garments,  till  they  rested  on  the  widow's  cap 
which  crowned  while  it  did  not  hide  her 
still  lovely  hair. 

'Is  he  dead?'  he  whispered,  while  he 
clasped  her  hands  in  both  of  his  and  held 
them  tightly. 

'  He  is  dead,'  she  answered.  '  He  has 
told  me  everything,  and  you  are  free,  my 
darling,  from  the  burden  you  have  borne  so 
bravely  and  so  long !'.... 
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CHAPTER  II. 


GODFREYS    HISTORY 


'And  now,'  said  Hester,  when  the  first 
excitement  had  a  little  subsided,  '  tell  me 
all  about  it.  Let  me  hear  the  truth  at 
last.' 

Holding  his  hands,  she  prayed  him  to 
speak  to  her  quite  irrespective  of  the  dead 
man. 

1  It  can  do  him  nor  good  nor  harm,'  she 
whispered.  'And,  oh!  Godfrey,  I  am  so 
weary  of  mystery  and  concealment.  Hence- 
forth I  pray  you,  darling,  there  may  be  no 
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secrets  between  us.  Tell  me  all.  In  my 
turn  I  will  tell  you  everything  which  in 
your  early  youth  I  withheld  from  you.' 

Thus  urged,  Godfrey  could  not  but 
consent  to  her  entreaty. 

He  began  from  the  time  when  his  allow- 
ance had  been  first  settled  upon  him,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  all  his  troubles. 

It  must  have  been  very  soon  after 
he  had  so  proudly  sent  his  mother  and 
sisters  his  first  cheque  that  the  idea  of 
forging  his  name  had  entered  into  the  mind 
of  his  father.  It  was  done  at  first  for  small 
sums,  and  so  it  was  some  time  before  God- 
frey had  noticed  any  discrepancy  in  his 
accounts.  But  by  and  by  a  very  large  sum 
wTas  drawn,  and  by  that  time  he  had  become 
most  bewildered. 

Still  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  truth 
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dawned  upon  him,  and  even  then  he  could 
hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses.  How  to  act  under  the  circumstances 
he  had  been  for  a  long  while  unable  to  make 
up  his  mind.  He  did  nothing  for  a  time, 
hoping  that  perhaps  it  might  not  occur  again. 
But  time  went  on — larger  sums  were 
drawn,  and  it  was  clear  that  if  matters  went 
on  at  tli is  rate  it  would  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  uncle.  He  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  write  to  his  father,  to  let  him  at 
any  rate  know  that  he  was  aware  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  to  see  whether  he  could 
not  work  upon  his  feelings  by  representing 
to  him  the  disgrace  into  which  he  must 
shortly  fall.  While  waiting  for  the  answer 
to  this  letter  he  had  had  to  return  to 
Seaforth ;  and  it  had  been  forwarded  to 
him  there. 
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In  this  answer  his  father  did  not  attempt 
to  deny  that  he  had  drawn  these  large  sums, 
but  added  that  he  considered  he  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  so.  The  money  was  his  ;  he 
was  the  legal  and  lawful  heir-presumptive, 
deprived  of  his  rights  by  a  freak  of  his 
brother's. 

After  receiving  tins  letter  hope  left 
Godfrey's  breast.  He  saw  his  father  was 
determined  to  continue  his  practices  ;  and  as 
he  knew  the  money  was  used  for  gambling 
purposes  he  felt  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
amount  that  might  be  drawn. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  his  first  inter- 
view with  his  uncle  took  place.  His  primary 
care  was  to  ward  off  all  suspicion  from  his 
father.  His  feeling  all  through  the  con- 
versation was  the  old  antagonism  against  his 
uncle  for  his  dealings  with  his  father  in  his 
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youth,  which  were  the  remote  causes  of  all 
his  present  trouble. 

On  his  return  to  Oxford  he  again  wrote 
to  his  father,  and  offered  to  supply  him  with 
money  himself,  if  he  would  keep  within  a 
certain  sum.  He  implored  him  to  discon- 
tinue his  practices,  earnestly  setting  before 
him  what  an  offence  forgery  was  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  and  what  terrible  disgrace  would 
follow  if  he  were  discovered. 

To  this  letter  an  answer  was  returned 
which  showed  Godfrey  the  case  was  hope- 
less. His  father  upbraided  him  with  his 
words,  and  said  that  unless  lie  chose  to  turn 
informant  the  discovery  would  never  be 
made;  repeated  what  he  had  said  at  first, 
that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  the  money; 
and  added  that,  as  he  was  only  writing  his 
own    name,   he  did   not   see   how  the   act 
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could  in  any  way  be  constituted  into  a  legal 
offence. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  Godfrey  to 
resolve  upon  some  definite  course  of  action. 
Either  all  his  own  hopes  for  the  future  must 
be  relinquished,  or  his  father  must  be  dis- 
graced. 

There  was  no  alternative  between  the  two. 

What  an  opportunity  was  here  presented 
to  him  of  making  up  to  his  father  for  all, 
and  at  the  same  time  sparing  his  mother  the 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  guilt !  If  it 
were  such  a  blow  to  him,  Godfrey,  to  discover 
his  father  had  fallen  so  low,  what  would  it  be 
to  her  !  She,  who  loved  him  so  devotedly, 
and  believed  in  him  so  firmly ;  who  had  so 
often,  in  Godfrey's  boyhood,  told  him  of  the 
injustice  and  harshness  with  which  his  father 
had  been  treated,  and  the  way  in  which  in 
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early  life  he  had  been  mismanaged  and 
misunderstood.  She  should  remain  in  that 
opinion  still.  At  all  costs  the  knowledge 
should  be  concealed  from  her.  She  should 
never  know  ;  she  and  his  little  sisters  should 
be  spared  for  ever  the  hearing  of  this  tale  of 
guilt  and  shame. 

At  once  and  for  ever  his  mind  was  made 
up ;  and  when  his  uncle  announced  to  him 
his  intention  of  sending  for  his  mother  he 
resolved  at  once  to  fly.  The  thought  of  her 
arrival  hastened  the  crisis.  To  meet  her 
was  impossible ;  to  keep  up  this  deception 
face  to  face  with  her  a  thing  too  difficult  to 
be  attempted. 

Painful  as  he  felt  his  conduct  would  be 
to  her,  he  comforted  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  he  was  sparing  her  a  yet  more 
bitter  pain. 
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The  sacrifice  he  had  resolved  upon  was 
thus  promptly  carried  out. 

Fair  name  and  character  he  sacrificed  at 
once  ;  relinquished  thus  all  hopes  of  a  career 
of  distinction,  of  earthly  fame  and  useful- 
ness; left  Seaforth  secretly,  and  went  to 
London,  without  giving  himself  time  to 
think. 

Once  there,  in  the  long,  objectless  days 
that  followed,  alone  in  the  crowd  of  London, 
he  became  a  prey  to  a  feeling  of  utter 
dejection. 

'His  sufferings  will  be  intelligible  to 
anyone  who  has  ever  conceived  a  sublime 
mission  with  a  warm  heart,  and  felt  hope 
and  courage  fail  in  the  idea  of  executing  it.' 
He  felt  that  it  was  easy  to  do  wonders  when 
upheld  by  the  sympathy  of  those  you  love, 
and  the  approval  of  those  whose  opinion  you 
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value  ;  but  quite  another  thing  to  go  out 
into  the  darkness  of  ignominy  and  isolation, 
and  the  loneliness  of  suspicion  and  misunder- 
standing. 

His  deepest  regret  was  little  Joan. 

It  was  so  hard  that  she  should  feel  he 
had  deserted  her ;  so  bitter  that  she  should 
believe  him  guilty  too.  He  grieved  so  at 
the  thought  that  she  should  regard  him  in 
this  light,  and  that  he  should  apparently 
nullify  by  his  practice  all  the  precepts  he 
had  taught  her.  Could  he  communicate 
with  her?  Could  he  trust  her  with  the 
secret  ? 

JNTo  ;  it  could  not  be.  It  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  He  must  not  dream  of  laying 
on  the  shoulders  of  another  a  burden  he 
found  so  hard  to  bear  himself. 

He  could  not,  child  as  she  was,  let  her 
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into  so  guilty  a  secret ;  and  her  love  for  him 
might  lead  her  some  day  to  proclaim  the 
innocent  and  to  expose  the  guilty. 

No  ;  she,  alas  !  must  be  sacrificed  to  his 
father  too.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
leave  her  in  complete  ignorance,  like  all  the 
world  beside. 

His  outlook  for  the  future  was  indeed 
overwhelming,  and  the  loneliness  and  hope- 
lessness of  his  position  great.  His  life  being 
all  marred,  he  would  never  be  able,  as  he 
had  always  hoped,  to  do  anything  for  his 
mother  and  sisters.  His  chosen  path,  po- 
litics, was  now  quite  impossible. 

But  the  rebound  of  youth  is  very  power- 
ful, and  after  a  time  came  to  his  help  the 
feeling  he  had  always  had,  that  he  had  it  in 
him,  born  in  him,  to  do  something,  to  be 
something,  to  make  his  own  wav. 
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And  his  spirit  rose  at  the  thought  of  the 
difficulty.  The  more  difficulty,  the  more 
glory. 

He  had  an  obstinate  feeling  within  him, 
which  would  not  be  kept  down,  that  though 
that  chosen  path  of  his  was  certainly  more 
difficult  now,  though  it  was  put  off  probably 
for  many  years,  yet  that  it  would  still  be  his 
one  day. 

His  faith  did  not  fail  him  at  this  crisis. 
He  believed  firmly  in  God's  power  of  bring- 
ing good  out  of  all  this ;  if  not  to  him,  then 
to  others  ;  if  not  here,  then  hereafter.  Feel- 
ing sure  that  out  of  this  darkness  light  must 
come  some  day,  he  stuck  steadily  to  the 
measure  of  light  he  had,  and  never  allowed 
himself  to  sink  into  despair. 

Besides,  it  was  not  all  suffering.  He  was 
ever   upheld   by  the  thought   that   he  was 
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screening  his  father,  and  thus  making  many 
happy  ;  and  to  bear  pain  instead  of,  and 
for  the  sake  of,  another,  has  in  it  a  pure  and 
ennobling  happiness  which  none  save  they 
who  have  experienced  it  know. 

But  he  felt  he  must  have  work.  God 
would  give  it  to  him  as  a  help.  Without  it 
the  sadness  of  his  life  would  have  been  too 
overpowering  for  him  to  bear. 

He  had  his  fellowship,  and  on  that  li 
felt  he  could  live,  while  he  gave  himself  up 
to  reading  and  study. 

Oh,  work !  God's  blessing  to  many  a 
weary-minded  man. 

It  is  the  idle  who  are  wretched.  God- 
frey firmly  believed  this.  He  had  the  fixed 
idea,  too,  which  lives  in  the  breast  of  many  a 
noble  and  true  man,  that  each  man  should 
live  and  work  as  if  no  one  but  himself  could 

vol.  in.  P 
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do  the  special  work  which  lies  to  his  hand, 
and  in  the  full  realisation  that  he  has  only 
a    short   and   uncertain   time   in  which    to 

do  it. 

He  now  tried  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the 
sorrows  and  regretful  longings  of  his  life  in 
work. 

He  began  a  course  of  hard  reading  for 
the  Bar.  He  took  a  small  lodging  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  and  there  he  read  and 
worked  night  and  day,  living  on  the  income 
his  fellowship  gave  him,  till  he  was  called  to 
the  Bar. 

In  this  life  he  became  entirely  en- 
grossed. 

His  love  of  reading  and  study  was  its 
great  alleviation. 

'  Nobody,'  as  Lord  Seaforth  had  once 
said,  '  could  be  very  unhappy  who  possessed 
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the  power  of  thus  losing  self  and  being 
independent  of  present  surroundings  and 
outward  circumstances. ' 

And  it  was,  in  a  sense,  true. 

And  yet,  sometimes  in  the  evening, 
sitting  in  his  little  lodging  by  the  fire,  such 
sad  thoughts  would  assail  him,  and  such  a 
sense  of  the  void  and  emptiness  in  his  heart 
and  life  come  over  him,  that  his  book  would 
drop  from  his  hand,  and  he  sit  gazing  into 
the  fire  in  mute  and  tearless  despair. 

Sadly  across  him  at  such  times  would 
come  the  thought  of  little  Joan. 

Stealing  unawares  into  his  presence 
would  come  the  little  figure ;  the  great 
dark  eyes,  with  their  trusting  expression, 
would  look  up  at  him  once  more. 

How  was  she  faring  without  him  ?  Did 
she  ever  think  of  him  she  had  trusted,  who 
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had  responded  to  her  trust  so  ill,  and  de- 
serted her  without  a  word  of  explanation  ? 

How  was  it  all  to  end  ?  Would  she  be 
faithful  to  his  memory  ?  Should  he  ever  see 
her  again  ? 

At  this  point  Godfrey's  voice  grew  so 
faint  and  broken  that  Hester  had  to  bend 
over  him  to  hear. 

She  caught  his  impassioned  declaration 
of  his  ever-abiding  love  and  devotion  for 
his  little  cousin;  and,  bending  closer,  she 
gathered  with  joy  and  thankfulness  that  all 
his  fears  and  misgivings  concerning  her  had 
some  time  since  been  turned  into  rejoicing — 
that  he  had  met  her  in  the  autumn  stillness, 
and  found  that  she  loved  him  still. 

We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  imagine 
now  a  mother  would  be  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  tale  just  told. 
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All  that  we  will  say  is,  that  Hester, 
probably  more  than  most,  was  moved  by  it 
to  the  most  vivid,  almost  reverent  admira- 
tion. 

For,  to  her,  the  loneliness  and  strength 
of  silent  endurance  had  always  seemed  the 
grandest  thing  in  life ;  and  it  was  a  most 
bewildering  sensation  that  her  own  ideal  of 
all  that  was  most  noble  should  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  life  of  her  own  son. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


Hester  felt  that  for  the  moment  the  past 
had  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  She 
therefore  reserved  her  promised  recital  for 
another  occasion,  and  gave  Godfrey  an  ac- 
count of  more  recent  events.  She  explained 
to  him  that  Andrew  Eraser,  prompted  by 
his  brother  Colin,  had  never  rested  till  he 
had  discovered  his  abode,  and  had  tele- 
graphed to  her  that  he  was  ill  with  a  fever 
in  this  little  lodging.  That  she  and  his 
sisters    had    at    once    started   for   England, 
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and  been  met  on  their  arrival  by  Andrew 
and  Mr.  Cartwright.  That  the  latter  had 
most  kindly  taken  the  three  girls  down  to 
bis  home  in  Warwickshire,  where  they 
were  under  the  care  of  Lady  Margaret  for 
the  present. 

She  was,  she  told  him,  much  perplexed 
about  the  future,  as  Lord  Seaforth  had 
returned  no  answer  to  the  letters  she  had 
written  him.  She  added  that  Andrew 
Fraser  had  now  gone  down  to  Seaforth  to 
seek  a  personal  interview,  and  was  to  come 
straight  here  on  his  return  ;  that,  in  short, 
she  expected  him  this  evening. 

Towards  night  he  arrived. 

As  he  entered  the  room  Hester  drew 
back  to  allow  the  young  men  to  meet  alone. 
She  could  see  how  warmly  they  grasped 
one    another's   hands,    and    how    Andrew, 
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bending  down,  spoke  for  some  time  in  a 
low,  earnest  voice,  to  which  Godfrey  re- 
plied by  another  warm  grasp  of  the  hand. 

Andrew  then  placed  a  chair  for  Hester, 
and,  sitting  down  also  himself,  informed  his 
astonished  listeners  that  Lord  Seaforth  was 
lying  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  that  God- 
frey was  now,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
absolute  master  of  everything. 

1  How  can  that  be  ?  '  hastily  inquired 
Godfrey.  '  The  entail  was  cut  off  on  my 
twenty-fifth  birthday,  and  I  have  no  more 
to  do  with  Seaforth  than  you  have.' 

'  Lhomme  propose.  Bleu  dispose,'  an- 
swered Andrew.  '  It  wras  on  that  very  day, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  summon  the  lawyers 
to  sign  the  documents,  that  Lord  Seaforth 
was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis,  and  he 
has  never  spoken  since.' 
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So  from  the  couch  in  the  dingy  lodg- 
ing where  he  had  laid  himself  down,  a 
needy  struggling  lawyer,  Godfrey  was  to 
rise  the  lord  of  all. 

And  as  the  three  sat  together  in  the 
gathering  twilight  their  thoughts  were  very 
busy  with  the  intricate  windings  of  the  path 
of  life  which  had  led  at  last  to  this. 

1  My  sister,'  said  Andrew  at  last,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Hester,  '  has  desired  me 
to  beg  you  and  your  daughters  to  come  at 
once  to  Seaforth,  as  she  knows  her  father 
would  have  done  long  since  had  he  been 
able.  And  your  presence,'  he  continued  to 
Godfrey,  '  is  very  necessary.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  business  to  be  done,  and  many 
unopened  letters — all  of  ours  among  the 
number.' 

It  was  then  definitely  arranged  that  as 
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soon  as  Godfrey  was  sufficiently  recovered 
he  and  his  mother  and  sisters  should  all  go 
to  Seaforth. 

The  doctors  there  were  of  opinion  that 
the  sudden  shock  of  a  glad  surprise  would 
be  more  conducive  to  the  recovery  of  Lord 
Seaforth's  powers  of  speech  and  movement 
than  anything  else. 

'  What  I  want  to  know,'  said  Godfrey, 
6  is,  what  caused  my  uncle's  stroke  of  pa- 
ralysis ?  ' 

Andrew  looked  confused,  but  answered 
quietly,  '  My  sister  told  me  all  about  it. 
I  will  either  explain  it  all  to  you  in  pri- 
vate or  to  Mrs.  Seaforth  ;  but  you  will  not, 
I  hope,  ask  me  to  do  so  in  presence  of  you 
both.' 

Hester  accordingly  retired  into  another 
room  with  Andrew,  and  after  some  minutes' 
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conversation    he   took    his   leave,    and   she 
returned  to  Godfrey's  bedside. 

4  Can  you  bear  to  hear  ?  '  she  said  as 
she  sat  down  and  took  his  hand  in  hers. 
4  Oh,  my  darling,  you  have  always  mis- 
judged him  so ;  you  have  never  valued  his 
deep  affection.  It  was  my  fault,  I  know ; 
but  you  will  perhaps  realise  a  little  what 
the  love  must  have  been  to  cause  such  a 
catastrophe  as  this.  For  he  thought,  he 
thinks  still,  that  it  is  you  of  whose  sad  and 
terrible  end  he  read  quite  suddenly.' 

She  then  proceeded  to  give  the  whole 
early  history  of  the  two  brothers,  and  to 
show  how  Lord  Seaforth  had  been  made  to 
suffer. 

And  as  his  mother  proceeded  witli  her 
tale,  pity  and  gratitude  at  last  woke  up  in 
Godfrey's  heart. 
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He  saw  how  he  had  failed  to  appreciate 
his  uncle's  good  qualities,  and,  biassed  ever 
by  a  deep-rooted  prejudice,  founded  on  a 
misconception,  failed  to  give  him  his  due. 

Godfrey's  convalescence  now  proceeded 
rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  he 
was  well  enough  to  leave  London  and  to 
proceed  to  Seaforth. 

The  day  before  his  departure  the  three 
girls  arrived,  and  joyful  indeed  was  the 
meeting  which  took  place  between  the  long- 
divided  brother  and  sisters. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   FIGURES   BY   LORD   SEAFORTIl's   BEDSIDE. 

Let  us  return  to  the  bedside  of  the  stricken 
man,  to  whom,  though  he  had  no  power 
to  make  others  aware  of  the  fact,  conscious- 
ness of  what  had  passed,  and  of  what  was 
passing  around  him,  was  now  returning. 

He  had  no  wish  to  make  others  con- 
scious of  him.  He  shrank  from  everyone, 
more  especially  from  his  daughter,  of  whose 
watchful  form,  sitting  not  far  from  his  bed, 
he  was  fully  aware.  How  came  she  to  be 
there  ?     Why   did  she   care   to   watch  and 
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tend  him?  What  mattered  it  whether  he 
lived  or  died  ;  least  of  all  to  her  ?  He  had 
driven  the  man  she  loved  to  a  cruel  death. 
By  him,  by  his  harshness,  Godfrey  had 
been  hunted  to  a  terrible  end ;  and  now 
what  mattered  anything  ? 

How  quiet  she  sits — always  so  quiet 
and  silent  !  How  can  she  sit  there  at  all  ? 
How  can  she  bear  to  be  near  him  ? 

He  wondered  sometimes  if  it  were  really 
Joan  or  only  a  figure. 

Such  a  longing  to  hear  her  say  she 
forgave  him  his  part  in  the  terrible  trans- 
action came  over  him,  that  he  tried  one 
day  to  attract  her  attention.  He  tried  to 
say  '  Joan.'     But  no  sound  came. 

He  tried  again — an  unintelligible  mur- 
mur, which  he  heard  himself,  but  which 
did  not  attract  her  attention. 
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Good  God  !  was  his  power  of  speech 
gone  ?  "Was  he  never  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press his  contrition,  never  to  ask  her  pardon 
for  his  share  in  the  sorrows  of  her  life  ? 

Oh,  wretched  man  that  he  was !  wretched 
life,  wretched  end  ! 

6  This  was  how  God  had  dealt  with  him  :' 
laid  him  on  a  bed  of  helplessness,  unable 
to  move  or  speak,  and  said,  '  Lie  there 
face  to  face  with  God  and  think.' 

And  he  did. 

Like  a  map  unrolled  before  him  his 
past  life  rose  before  his  eyes,  and  he  rea- 
lised at  last  what  a  fiasco  it  had  been. 

What  a  long  course  of  self-will  and 
failure !  What  wheel  within  wheel  of  wil- 
ful mistakes,  and  their  inevitable  conse- 
quences !  As  husband  and  as  father  how 
wilful,  how  hard  he  had  been ! 
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How  determined  he  had  been,  and  how- 
proud  of  being  determined,  about  many 
things  which  now  seemed  unimportant ! 

Eevenging  himself  all  his  life  long  on 
his  wife  for  her  early  deception  by  his 
systematic  neglect  of  her  sons.  How  proud 
he  had  always  been  of  his  consistency  in 
that  matter,  and  what  a  waste  of  life  it 
seemed  now ! 

Then    his   daughter.       Bevenge    again. 

O  Do 

And  for  what  ? 

First,  for  the  fact  of  her  sex,  and  then 
for  an  accidental  likeness. 

How  senseless,  how  wicked  it  was ! 

And  the  inevitable  consequence,  the  just 
retribution  ?  He  had  irretrievably  alienated 
his  only  child.  Her  confidence  and  her 
affection  were  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

Wife  and  child  both  hardened    against 
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him !     Poisoned  for  ever  those  pure  sources 
of  affection. 

Yet  they  could  love. 

How  his  wife  had  loved  her  boys ! 
And  his  daughter — ah !  how  lovely  her 
eyes  had  looked  that  day  when  she  spoke 
of  him  who  was  gone  ;  when  she  stood 
champion  for  his  rights  so  boldly  ! 

Poor  child !  There  she  sits,  so  quiet 
and  silent.  He  fancied  he  could  move  his 
arm  a  little.  He  lifted  it  up,  and  tried  to 
make  a  sign.  He  took  hold  of  the  heavy 
curtain ;  it  moved — it  shook  the  hangings 
above. 

And  Joan  moved  too.  She  started  and 
looked  up. 

She  is  coming !  0  God !  how  shall 
he  bear  the  grief,  the  reproach  in  her  face, 
the  mute  sorrow  and  despair  in  her  eyes? 
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She  is  coming.  She  is  quite  near  now. 
She  is  bending  over  him  to  speak.  How  is 
this  ?  Her  face  is  beaming  with  joy,  her 
eyes  suffused  with  happy  tears. 

'  Dear  father  !  '  she  is  saying  very 
softly,  '  do  you  know  me  at  last  ?  Can  you 
listen,  father,  to  what  I  have  to  say  ?  God- 
frey is  alive  and  well.  It  was  your  brother's 
death  you  read.' 

After  tli at  nothing  is  very  clear  to  him 
for  some  time.  Confused  figures  swim  be- 
fore his  eyes,  young  girlish  forms  flit  in  and 
out  of  his  room. 

Hester  comes  sometimes  and  smiles  upon 
him — Hester  as  he  remembers  her  on  the 
night  of  Godfrey's  flight ;  and  then  again 
sometimes  another  Hester,  a  young  girlish 
Hester,  the  Hester  of  old,  with  the  light 
step  of  youth  and  its  gay,  dancing  expres- 
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sion  in  her  face.  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 
Perhaps  Joan  will  tell  him. 

He  motions  her  once  more  to  his  side, 
and  tries  to  express  in  his  eyes  the  question 
his  poor  maimed  tongue  refuses  to  utter. 

And  in  a  low,  thrilling  voice  she  tells 
him  at  last  the  meaning  of  it  all ;  tells  him 
such  a  wondrous  tale  of  self-devotion  and 
self-sacrifice,  that  in  his  bewilderment  and 
agitation  he  tries  to  put  out  his  trembling 
hands  to  stop  her,  that  he  may  have  time 
to  think  of  it  awhile. 

But  she  goes  on.  With  all  a  loving 
woman's  pride  and  joy  in  the  noble  con- 
duct of  the  man  she  loves  she  tells  the  tale 
to  its  very  ending,  and  then  her  figure 
disappears  from  his  bedside  and  her  place 
is  empty. 

Who  is  this  standing  where  she  has  so 
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lately  been  ?  This  tall,  noble  figure,  with 
the  beauty  of  manhood  added  to  the  grace 
of  youth  ;  this  well-known  face,  from  which 
all  sternness  has  departed  ;  these  dark  eyes 
from  which  every  trace  of  coldness  and 
antagonism  has  fled  ;  whose  deep,  rich  voice 
sounds  in  the  silence  with  the  old  familiar 
name,  unheard  so  long  ?     '  Uncle  Harold  ! ' 

A  wild  struggle  for  speech,  an  unin- 
telligible sound ;  another — one  more  effort, 
and  there  bursts  from  his  lips  a  word, 
stammering,  indeed,  incoherent,  but  still  a 
word — c  Godfrey ! ' 

1  Thank  God,  dear  Uncle  Harold,'  says 
the  beloved  voice  of  his  darling,  'your 
speech  is  restored  to  you.  We  shall  all  be 
happy  now ! ' 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THE   MEETING   OF   THE   LOVERS    IN   THE    OLD 
PICTURE-GALLERY. 

Come  we  to  the  old  picture-gallery  once 
more,  where,  in  the  moonlight  which  floods 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  reunited 
lovers  are  standing  hand-in-hand :  to  be 
parted  this  time  never  again ! 

Here  again,  as  once  before,  with  '  Godfrey, 
Earl  of  Seaforth,'  looking  down  upon  them, 
and  the  groups  of  children  round,  he  vows 
himself  from  this  moment  to  devote  his  life 
to  her,  and  to  the  endeavour  to  make  her 
happy ;  to  atone  to  her,  not  only  for  those 
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early  sorrows  of  which  lie  had  been  the 
innocent  cause,  but  for  that  added  suffer- 
ing which  his  peculiar  life  and  circum- 
stances had  entailed  upon  her — for  the 
long,  long  years  of  loneliness,  for  his  seem- 
ing desertion,  for  his  broken  vows,  for  his 
enforced  leaving  her  in  ignorance  and 
apparent  want  of  trust  and  confidence. 

What  the  temptation  had  been  in  that 
interview  in  the  meadows  to  trust  her  with 
his  secret  he  could  never  tell  her ;  what  it 
had  cost  him  to  refuse  her  entreaty  to  reveal 
to  her  the  mystery  lying  on  his  life  he  could 
never  say — what  the  longing  had  been  to 
hear  her  say  she  still  believed  in  him,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  evidence  against  him. 

But  he  had  felt  bound  to  resist  the 
temptation,  feeling  it  would  not  be  right  to 
put  her  into  such  a  false  position — to  make 
her,  as  it  were,  a  participator  in  a  fraud. 
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It  had  been,  he  told  her,  the  most  bitter 
part  of  all  the  bitterness  his  chosen  path  had 
entailed  upon  him  to  feel  that  he  was  de- 
serting her,  that  he  was  leaving  her  to  her 
fate.  He  had  felt,  he  said,  like  the  captain 
who  deserts  the  sinking  ship,  leaving  the 
women  and  children  on  board.  And  yet,  at 
the  time,  it  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done. 
There  was  no  help  for  it. 

But  now !  With  clean  hands  and  a  vin- 
dicated character  lie  stands  before  her ;  and 
now  he  may  take  up  the  vows  he  had  broken, 
take  up  for  ever  the  loving  task  he  had  once 
been  forced  to  lay  down.  jSowmayhe  take 
her  life  into  his  own  safe  keeping,  into  the 
shelter  of  his  own  love  and  care.  Xow  may 
it  be  his  to  devote  his  life  to  flood  her  path 
with  love  and  sunshine,  and  to  make  its 
radiant  light  atone  for  all  past  darkness. 

Now  may  their  young   dreams   have  a 
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bright  fulfilling :  fame  and  distinction  for 
one,  tender  devotion  for  the  other,  love  and 
happiness  for  both. 

Now  may  they  reap  the  harvest  of  happy 
memories ;  golden  days  of  light  and  love 
may  be  theirs  once  more ! 

And  as  the  full  realisation  of  the  dream 
of  joy  he  painted  burst  upon  the  vision  of 
little  Joan,  she  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
hand  like  one  dazzled,  while  she  murmured, 
'  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  happiness.  Oh, 
Godfrey !  how  is  it  that  you  love  me  so  ?  ' 

6  Could  I  help  it  ? '  was  his  loving  answer 
as  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  poured 
forth  new  vows  of  love  and  devotion. 

The  sound  of  the  old  familiar  cry  that 
she  had  been  wont  to  address  to  the  pic- 
ture beneath  which  they  stood  caused  for  a 
moment  the  memory  of  her  forlorn  child- 
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hood  to  sweep  like  a  cold  blast  over  her 
soul ;  but  it  was  quickly  succeeded  by  such 
a  rush  of  gladness  as  made  the  present  and 
the  future,  by  contrast,  seem  almost  over 
poweringly  brighl 


Some  moments  may 
With  bliss  repay 
Unnumbered  hours  of  pain. 

And  from  that  moment  the  very  memory  of 
her  past  troubles  grew  dim  in  the  eyes  of 
little  Joan. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 
Godfrey's  twenty-sixth  birthday. 

Once  again  is  Seaforth  alive  with  rejoicings ; 
once  again  made  bright  for  feasting  and 
hospitality. 

A  year  has  passed  away,  and  it  is 
Godfrey's  twenty-sixth  birthday. 

All  our  friends  are  congregated  to  cele- 
brate  his  coming  of  age.  Colin  is  there,  now 
openly  affianced  to  Olive ;  and  Andrew  is 
there,  a  mere  shadow  on  the  flitting  form  of 
pretty  little  Venetia ;  Mr.  and  Lady  Margaret 
Cart wright,  and  their  sons  ;  Lord  and  Lady 
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Ainsbro' ;  Edward  Manners ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  little  pair — Marion  and  Bertie. 

Lady  Ainsbro's  eye  rests  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  on  her  eldest  son  and  the  lovely 
girl  with  whom  he  is  talking ;  for,  in  the 
year  which  has  gone  by,  he  has  sought  and 
won  the  hand  of  Hester  Seaforth,  Lord 
Seaforth's  eldest  and  favourite  niece ;  and 
Marion  and  Bertie  are  consoled  for  their 
previous  disappointment  by  the  reflection 
that  Joan  will  be  a  '  sort-of-kind-of-sister ' 
after  all. 

It  is  a  joyful  day,  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  all  who  took  part  in  it. 

Towards  evening  Lord  Seaforth  sent  for 
his  two  stepsons  to  the  library,  and,  in  the 
faltering,  stammering  language  which  was  all 
he  had  now  at  his  command,  he  declared  his 
intention  of  paying  off  all  the  burdens  on 
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Colin's  estate  in  Scotland,  and  of  giving 
his  niece  Olive  a  dowry  of  £60,000  on  her 
wedding-day.  He  further  expressed  his 
wish  that  Colin  should  stand  for  his  own 
county  at  the  approaching  election,  and  his 
hope  that  he  would  allow  him  the  satisfaction 
of  paying  his  election  expenses. 

Turning  to  Andrew,  he  informed  him 
that  the  present  incumbent  of  Seaforth  had 
been  appointed  to  the  head-mastership  of  one 
of  the  great  public  schools,  and  that  the 
living  was  now  vacant.  He  begged  Andrew, 
therefore,  to  accept  it,  adding  that  he  would 
rather  have  him  as  Eector  of  Seaforth  than 
any  man  in  England. 

He  concluded  by  a  touching  allusion  to 
their  mother's  love  for  them  and  her  deep 
interest  in  their  welfare. 
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The  young  men  wrung  his  hand  in  silence. 
They  were  too  much  moved  to  speak. 

Lord  Seaforth  has  learnt  at  last  the 
hardest  and  severest  lesson  which  man  here 
below  is  called  upon  to  learn — submission 
to  the  will  of  God.  Godfrey's  course  had 
first  impressed  him  with  the  reality  of 
religion,  its  beauty,  its  manliness,  and  its 
power.  And  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  help- 
lessness, during  the  long  months  of  con- 
valescence, the  conviction  had  come  to  him 
that  his  nephew's  character  was  his  own, 
ennobled,  exalted,  and  purified  by  religion. 

Godfrey  had  made  a  hard  life  easy  by 
submitting  to  it,  while  he  had  rendered  life 
doubly  difficult  by  rebelling  against  it. 

How  religion  would  have  softened  and 
beautified    his    character,    drawn    out  and 
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made  noble  all  that  bad  been  either  re- 
pressed or,  worse  still,  perverted !  Drawn 
out  the  good  in  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  too  ;  while  he,  on  the  contrary, 
had  drawn  out  everything  that  was  bad. 
Medusa-like,  he  had  hardened  and  turned  to 
stone  everyone  who  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  him ;  and  in  his  wife's  case  he  had, 
alas !  had  the  fatal  power  of  drawing  out  and 
intensifying  all  the  faults  of  her  character. 

And  in  the  sorrow  of  his  spirit  he  had 
compared  himself  with  Godfrey,  and  had 
realised  that  it  was  religion  which  had  been 
the  moving  spring  of  all  his  actions,  and 
that  it  was  this  which  had  constituted  the 
difference  in  characters  by  nature  alike,  and 
had  resulted  in  one  in  a  life  of  self-will,  and 
in  the  other  in  a  life  of  self-sacrifice. 

And  he  had  cried  in  the  loneliness  of 
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the  night,  'Give  me  this  strength!  Show 
me  this  power !  Teach  me  how  to  gain  this 
peace ! ' 

Many  were  the  resolutions  he  had  made 
that  everything  should  be  very  different  if 
he  were  spared  to  begin  again ;  that  he 
would  for  the  future  be  content  to  be  a  mere 
cypher — as  no  doubt  his  physical  infirmities 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  necessitate — and 
resign  all  power  into  Godfrey's  hands  ;  give 
himself  no  quarter,  but  bit  by  bit  atone  for 
every  hard  act  of  his  past  life,  and  make 
everywhere  restitution  and  satisfaction. 

He  expected  to  find  it  hard ;  but  he 
found  it  easy.  He  came  armed  to  the  fight, 
and  found  no  foe  to  contend  with ! 

For  he  had  by  that  time  realised  that  the 
hardest  taskmaster  a  man  can  have  is  his 
own  unbending  pride  and  self-will,  when  he 
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lets  them  master  and  overcome  him ;  '  that 
of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is 
he  brought  in  bondage  ; '  and,  standing  fast 
now  in  the  '  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
made  him  free,'  he  will  be  entangled  in  that 
yoke  no  more. 

The  sun  went  down  that  evening  on 
many  a  happy  head,  and  on  three  young 
couples  whose  lives  were  shortly  to  be  linked 
together. 

Ere  night  fell  a  fourth  was  added  to 
their  number. 

'  Godfrey/  said  Andrew  Fraser,  advancing 
to  his  brother-in-law  elect,  leading  Yenetia 
by  the  hand,  'I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  my  head.  I  was 
once/  he  went  on,  more  gravely,  looking 
affectionately  at  Joan,  who  was  standing  at 
Godfrey's   side,    'I  was    once   the   indirect 
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means  of  separating  you  from  my  sister.  I 
have  now  come  to  ask  you  to  give  me 
yours' 

1  He's  the  villain  in  the  piece,  isn't  he  ?  ' 
said  Venetia,  clinging  to  her  brother,  and 
looking  pleadingly  into  his  face  ;  but  you 
will  return  good  for  evil,  I  know.' 

1  Take  her,'  answered  Godfrey,  tenderly, 
putting  his  little  sister's  hand  into  Andrew's, 
'  and  may  God's  blessing  rest  on  you  both.' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A   PEEP   IXTO   THE   FUTURE. 

And  now  let  us  take  a  peep  into  the  future, 
at  Lord  Seaforth's  quiet  and  happy  old  age. 

He  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  grand- 
sons playing  on  the  green  lawns  of  Seaforth,. 
making  the  old  place  ring  with  their  young 
voices  from  morning  till  night ;  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  thought  that,  under  the  wise  and 
loving  control  of  such  a  father  and  such  a 
mother  as  theirs,  there  was  no  fear  that  a 
graceless  vaurien  would  ever  again  darken, 
the  pages  of  the  family  history. 
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He  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  beloved 
nephew  and  son-in-law  the  brightest  orna- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
hear,  as  he  sat  in  the  Gallery,  trembling  with 
pride  and  delight,  some  of  those  bursts  of 
oratory  which  soon  made  his  name  famous. 

It  was  a  familiar  sight  to  all  the  habitues 
of  the  House  to  see  the  old  man,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  his  son-in-law,  being  settled 
comfortably  in  his  seat  before  the  debate 
began  ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  would 
remain  there  for  hours,  contented  and  ab- 
sorbed, till  his  son  in-law  was  at  leisure  to 
come  and  take  him  away  again. 

With  his  hands  crossed  on  the  top  of  his 
stick,  and  his  chin  on  his  hands,  he  would 
sit,  his  eyes  intent  on  the  figure  in  the  scene 
below,  his  ear  strained  to  catch  every  word 
which  fell  from  its  lips. 
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It  was  his  pride  and  joy  to  see  how,  the 
moment  Godfrey  rose  in  his  place  and  the 
rumour  spread  that  he  was  on  his  feet, 
members  came  flocking  in  from  all  direc- 
tions and  the  House  was  soon  filled.  It 
was  his  to  be  an  exultant  witness  of  the 
power  wherewith  Godfrey  held  all  hanging 
on  Ins  words  with  the  most  eager  attention, 
while  the  deepest  silence  reigned  in  the 
House,  so  that  his  clear,  quiet  voice  was 
distinctly  heard  in  every  part. 

His  speeches  were  as  rare  as  they  were 
beautiful.  He  was  ever  ready  to  make  way 
for  others,  and  to  resign  the  task  of  speaking 
to  them.  He  cared  little  who  had  the  credit 
of  bringing  the  subject  forward,  provided 
only  it  were  brought  forward  as  it  should  be. 

He  considered  two  qualifications  indis- 
pensable for  speaking:  to  have  his  subject 
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at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  to  be  deeply  and 
thoroughly  interested  in  it.  Except  under 
these  conditions  he  never  spoke  :  never  for  a 
useless  display  of  oratory. 

Living  thus  to  see  the  realisation  of  all 
his  dreams  and  ambitions,  and  to  receive 
from  those  he  loved  all  the  affection  and 
devotion  for  which  he  had  so  long  vainly 
craved,  Lord  Seaforth  experienced,  in 

Evening's  calm  light, 

all  that  he  had  never  found  in 

The  wild  freshness  of  morning. 

Then,  tended  by  loving  hands,  and  sur- 
rounded by  loving  faces — he  died. 

Let  us  look  a  stage  further  ere  we  close  ; 
and  see  Godfrey  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  day. 

He  is  known  far  and  wide  as  an  earnest 
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and  true-hearted  man  ;  one  on  whose  judg- 
ment all  rely,  and  of  whose  uprightness  and 
right-mindedness  there  is  no  question. 

Friend  and  opponent  alike  value  him  as 
much  for  his  singleness  of  purpose  and 
large-hearted  liberality  as  for  his  powers  of 
oratory  and  all  his  many  gifts. 

He  is  ever  ready  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  shades  of  political 
opinion,  and  to  give  each  its  just  weight 
and  consideration. 

Such  is  our  hero  in  his  public  life.  Let 
us  follow  him  now  into  his  private  life,  into 
his  own  happy  home,  into  the  old  picture- 
gallery,  where  '  Godfrey,  Earl  of  Seaforth,' 
looks  down  upon  the  living  Godfreys  and 
Harolds,  and  Joans  and  Bridgets,  romping 
and  playing  hand-in-hand. 

The  old  place  rings  now  with  glad  young 
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voices  and  merry  shouts  of  laughter,  where 
once  it  rang  sadly  to  the  cry  of  a  neglected 
child. 

And  dearer  to  Godfrey's  heart  than  all 
»  that  group  of  happy  children  is  that  once 
neglected  child. 

A  feeling  akin  to  envy  of  his  own  boys' 
and  girls'  happy  childhood  will  come  over 
him  sometimes  as  he  sees  them  at  their  play, 
thinking  how  their  young  mother's  early  life 
was  spent. 

Again  there  will  arise  within  him  the 
longing  to  atone  to  her  for  all  the  sorrows  of 
her  life,  the  desire  to  keep  the  wind  from 
blowing  on  her  too  roughly,  to  strew  the 
path  of  her  life  with  flowers. 

Is  it  only  a  vague  longing,  or  does  he 
carry  it  out  ?  We  will  put  our  hero  to  the 
test.  We  have  heard  his  vows  in  the  picture- 
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gallery — we  will  see  how  those  vows  have 
been  kept. 

For  in  the  wear-and-tear  of  life  there  is 
not  the  flash,  and  the  fire,  and  the  excite- 
ment which  in  such  hours  bring  words  of 
love  and  devotion  so  easily  to  the  lips. 

Many  a  lover's  vow  has  in  this  world 
been  spoken  deep  and  sincere  in  its  meaning 
at  the  time.  But  wait  till  the  words  have 
been  tested,  wait  till  the  love  has  been  tried ; 
wait  till  the  cares  of  life  and  its  troubles, 
and  the  wear-and-tear  of  existence,  have 
worked  their  canker  into  the  fair  bud  of 
life's  promise. 

Holy,  and  true,  and  enduring  is  the  love 
which  comes  out  strong  from  the  trial. 

So  we  will  put  our  hero  to  the  test. 

We  will  watch  him  in  the  daily  routine 
of  domestic  existence,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
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arena  where  lovers'  vows  are  tried  and  tested, 
where  self  is  met  and  vanquished,  where 
noble  deeds  are  done.     What  do  we  see  ? 

The  eye  that  ever  on  her  fondly  lingers, 
the  heart  with  which  the  thought  of  her  is 
ever  full,  the  tender  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration which  reads  her  wishes  almost 
before  she  knows  them  herself,  and,  antici- 
pating thus  her  every  thought,  strives  to 
give  her  all  of  which  he  thinks  she  is 
desirous,  and  to  keep  far  from  her  all  that 
he  deems  may  give  her  pain. 

While  it  is  his  will  that  every  joy  shall 
with  her  be  divided,  he  would  take  the  cares 
of  life  on  his  own  strong  shoulders  and  let 
her  go  free. 

Yes,  he  can  stand  the  test.  Not  lightly 
those  words  were  spoken ;  nobly  have  those 
vows  been  kept.     Love  is  not  worthy  the 
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name  unless  there  enter  into  it  the  element 
of  self-sacrifice  ;  and  his  is  a  love  with  which 
no  thought  of  self  is  ever  mingled  ;  a  tender- 
ness which,  by  sharing,  softens  every  sorrow, 
heightens  and  increases  every  joy. 

A  love  which,  come  what  may,  and  arise 
what  will — as  in  the  happiest  domestic 
existence  the  cares  and  trials  of  life  must 
sometimes  enter  ;  mistakes,  misfortunes, 
and  their  attendant  worries  will  sometimes 
come — never  suffers  the  shadow  of  blame 
to  rest  upon  her.  In  his  eyes  she  can  do 
no  wrong.  Let  who  may  be  in  fault,  never 
her. 

Xo ;  she  is  for  ever  sacred,  for  ever 
guarded  and  sheltered,  for  ever  shielded 
from  anything  which  could  give  her  pain,  or 
mar  for  a  moment  the  flood  of  sunshine  with 
which   it    is  his  joy  to  encompass  her,    in 
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which  it  is  the  aim  of  his  life  she  should 
dwell. 

Surely  sucli  love  as  this  must  make 
amends  even  for  a  lonely  and  a  loveless 
girlhood,  even  for  years  of  seeming  neglect 
and  desertion,  even  for  a  childhood  branded 
with  the  words  '  Not  wanted.' 


THE    END. 
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